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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


eee coal dispute seems to have lapsed into a drifting 
state which gives little hope of a return to the Report. 
We have written on the subject in our first leading article, 
but must chronicle here the principal facts of the last 
The voluntary mecting between the owners 
| the miners on Thursday, August 19th, was a fiasco, 
The incaleulable Mr. Cook had certainly used language 
before the meeting which suggested that he was at last 
convinced of the necessity of give and take negotiations, 
Very likely he meant what he said at the time, but he 
changes from day to day, being, like too many Labour 
leaders, dependent for his inspiration and guidance upon 
the feelings of his audiences, to which he reacts violently. 
rhe miners expressed the opinion that longer hours were 
t necessary, that a national agreement was essential, 
i that an application might be made to the Government 
cial help during reorganization. As for the 
m of reducing wages for the higher paid men they 
{ that they would be willing to consider it after the 
of the reorganization had been discussed. 


w days. 


* % * + 
The owners countered all this by declaring that the 
irs of work and wages which were in force before the 
ppage were now out of question, that they could not 
nt to a national agreement and that they objected 
Evan Williams may have 


gly to a subsidy. Mr. 
I t to be humorously genial, but his reference to the 
int ition of the religious leaders and his question 
¥ t Mr. Cook would like to open the negotiations with 
a! not in effect happy. As we have said else- 


where, generalship, if it can be said ever to have been 
present, has disappeared, and a “ soldiers’ battle” is 
now going on in the coalficlds. There has been a marked 
tendency in Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire for the 
miners to follow the example of Warwickshire and 
Leicestershire and to accept the comparatively enticing 
terms for district settlements offered by the owners. 
a * * * 

Against this tendency Mr. Cook has conducted a 
whirlwind and exhausting campaign. He has in effect 
instructed the miners who are not willing to sign on to 
give a bad time to the “ blacklegs,” and the die-hards have 
been acting literally on his suggestions. Last Saturday 
it seemed that there would be an irresistible drift back to 
work, but intimidation has prevented that. There were 
fewer men at work on Tuesday than on Monday, and in 
the Mansfield district in particular many extra police have 
had to be imported to deal with the methods of violence. 
The pickets at several pits have formed themselves into 
masses and have threatened and in a few cases assaulted 
men who were going to or from their work. The house-to- 
house visitations by the pickets are a thing with which 
the police find it almost impossible to deal, yet this, as 
everybody knows, is the most efficacious form of intimi- 
dation, When a man and his family are threatened 
their own house the wage-carner, even if he has the 
courage to return to work, does not like to leave his family 
unprotected. In such circumstances as these a Govern- 
ment that is worthy of the name can do only one thing— 
safeguard the liberty of the individual who has every 
right in the world to work if he wishes to do so. Mr. 
Cook knows, of course, that this will be done and on 
Wednesday he appealed to the Minister of Labour and 
the Secretary of Mines to bring about fresh negotiations. 

* * * * 

The well-managed Bolsover Colliery Company at Mans- 
field provides an example of new terms which seem quite 
attractive cnough to thousands of men who are tired 
of idleness and earnestly desire to earn what money 
they can. The men are asked to work seven and a half 
hours a day instead of seven. For seven months they 
will receive the old rate of wages and then they will 
get a minimum percentage addition to the basic rate 
which will be less than that of 1924, but will be more 
than that of 1921. In view of the fall in the cost of 
living this means in substance that the men would be 
almost just as well off as before the trouble began though 
working half an hour longer a day. As regards the 
division of the surplus they will get a share in the pro- 
portion of eighty-five per cent., whereas formerly they 
got eighty-seven per cent. 

* * * * 
trusting the leaders who have led 
‘adually return to work, as we 


If the men, no longer 
them so far astray, gt 
suppose they will, the owners must not behave as victors 
vanquished. 


who can act on the principle of woe to the 


For some years past we have been emphasizing the 


economic importance of high wages. This is, of course, 

just as important in the coal industry as in any other 

There is no madder policy than to reject what is just 
297) 
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and sound and to sacrifice the future to the present 
merely beeause you are temporarily in a position to be 


able to do it. 
os ok * * 


The Times of last Saturday published an exceedingly 
wise letter from Mr. William Graham, the well-known 
Labour Member of Parliament, who pointed out how 
much common ground there is for men of all shades of 
opinion to cover before we can reach a critical contro- 
versy as to whether there is to be a Socialistie State. 
Mr. Graham mentions the valuable work of the Balfour 
Committee appointed in 1924 and the Reports of the 
Department of Overseas Trade which, if studied and 
acted upon, would undoubtedly bring the country such 
prosperity that the losses caused by insane industrial 
and forgotten. He 
have done ourselves repeatedly, for a 


strife would be obliterated also 
appeals, as we 
study of the industrial conditions in America where 
high wages are combined with cheap production 
(thanks to lJabour-aiding machinery) and the hand 
worker has aitained such a degree of wealth as has never 
been expericneed in any other country or at any other 
time. Mr. Widdy, our financial contributor, writes in 
this issue of the Spectator that the City believes on the 
whole that a new spirit is coming in industry, that the 
need for the two sides to work together instead of fighting 
is at last being recognized. The City is usually shrewd 
in fecling the pulse of the uation and we earnestly hope 
that in this instance it may be right. Nothing could be 
a greater gain than the conviction that after all employed 
and employers must learn to live together if they are 
not to die together. 
it * * * 

fn ihis context we may refer to a letter published in 
the Times of Wednesday from Messrs. D. Gestetner, 
Ltd. Messrs. Gestetner quoted from a letter reeeived 
from one of their representatives in Japan who describes 
how certain Japanese wage-earners have a power of 
ratiocination and a that would be 
ineredible here. The employees of a Japanese electric firm 
evidently thought that the firm was marching to disaster 
by paying out in wages more than it could afford, and 
they therefore argued that it was to their own interest 
to save their source of livelihood. This could be done 
ouly by stopping the extravagance. They therefore 
demanded that their should be reduced until 
the firm had passed the danger point. 

* # * * 


long-sightedness 


wages 


The firm, no doubt having that scrupulous regard 
for form which is characteristic of the Japanese, refused 
to reduce the wages below what they thought was a 
conventionally proper standard. The employees might, 
of course, have struck against too high wages, but they 
decided to save their source of livelihood by working 
Jonger hours —of which the employers also disapproved. 
This they have been doing, and the employers, feeling that 
they have lost the battle, have at length given way and are 
letting the employees de as they please. It is gratifying to 
be able to record that the firm is making up lost ground. 
After all, it is only the almost complete absence of 
reason in cur own industrial relations that makes one 
look 
paradox. 
but ordinary prudence. 


this Japanese incident as an astonishing 
The Japanese workers have acted with nothing 


upon 





* % * ~ 
There is a critical time before the League of Nations 
in the forthcoming session at Geneva. If Germany’s 
claim to become the sole new permancnt member of the 
Council should be rejected ain, as it was rejected in 
Mare), the whole League would be in danger. We hope, 
} er, With some confidence for a better result. At 


nee 


present Germany, though she notoriously wishes to become 
a permanent member of the Council, is quite naturally 
holding back till she receives some form of assurance that 
her election is reasonably certain. Before the session 
opens there will be another meeting of the Commission 
which was appointed to consider the future composition 
of the Council, and the Commission’s final scheme wil] 
no doubt then be approved. We hope and _ believe 
that it will be accepted by the League. The proposal 
is in general that the non-permanent members of the 
Council shall be increased from six to nine, and 
that they shall be elected for three years and be ineligible 
for election for the succeeding three years— except in the 
ase of three of the nine who may be specially re-elected 
by the Assembly which would thus create a kind of 
* semi-permanent’ membership. 
* * ** * 

The 
permanent members ought to be a small directing 
committee, and so far as we ean see ahead there is no 
room for any Power except France, Italy, Japan, Great 
Britain and Germany with, of course, America and 
Russia in dim prospect. The chief immediate danger is 
that Spain, who vaguely threatens to follow the example 
of Brazil and withdraw from the League if her demands 
are not satisfied, may open up some trouble capable of 
We have written clse- 
where of her unfortunate policy of joining her hopes at 


This scheme seems to meet all reasonable needs. 


being mischievously developed. 


Tangier and her dissatisfaction with the League into a 
single issue. There is a strong rumour that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain in conversation recently with the King of 
Spain used words which Spanish statesmen interpret 
as favouring their Tangier policy. We shall not believe 
that Sir Austen can have allowed himself to say anything 
even vaguely embarrassing till we have evidence. We 
are cntitled to believe that after all the troubles of last 
March he would have been most careful not to repeat 
his mistake. 
* * * * 

A fortnight ago we wrote hopefully of the position in 
the Saar Basin, for then it seemed that a sensible commer- 
‘ial treaty was being arranged between Trance and 
Germany in regard to the trade of the Basin. At the 
approaching meeting of the Council of the League of 
Nations the question of the further substitution of gen- 
darmerie for French troops will again come up. It is an 
old difliculty in which the League has, in our opinion, 
not asserted itsclf firmly enough. The Saar Information 
Bureau has sent us a translation of an article that appeared 
lately in the Keho de Paris, quite in the old Poincaré 
manner which we hope that neither M. Poinearé nor M. 
Briand will now allow to prevail. It speaks of the folly 
of allowing Mr. Stephens to be President of the Comission 
of Government, and of France’s right to keep as many 
soldicrs in the territory as she likes. This is pernicious 
stuff, and contrary to the intention of Article 49 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, by which Germany renounced the 
Government of the Territory “in favour of the League 
of Nations,” not of France. The Governing Commission 
is responsible to no one except to the governed and to the 
League. We trust that the League will support the 
President of its Commission. 

* * * “ 

Last Sunday the dictatorship of Gencral Pangalos in 
Greece was overthrown as suddenly as he had over- 
the Government fourteen months ago. General 


thrown 
Kondylis, who was under threats from the dictator, 
All over Greece 


suddenly Jed a military insurrection. 


men were found willing to follow his leadership and 


General Pangalos thought it prudent to flee. 
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was. tired of him. He had no engaging qualities, 
and what might have been forgiven in one who had 
“a way with him” was certainly not forgiven in him. 
He had dourly suppressed his crities cs though he were 
a Mussolini—which he was not—and people forgot the 
distinct success of his foreign policy. It will be remem- 
bered that General Pangalos was the President of the 
Revolutionary Court which ordered M. Gounaris, a 
sound and patriotic Greek, and other Ministers to be 
executed. A few hours after his flight General Pangalos 
was found by ships of war hiding on board the destroyer 
‘Pergamos ’ near Cape Matapan. He has been banished. 
General Kondylis and Admiral Konduriotis, who has 
again become President of the Republic, have promised 
to re-establish normal Parliamentary conditions. 
x * x * 

The United States Secretary of State made a welcome 
specch last weck on the occasion of the commemoration of 
the last naval engagement between Great Britain and 
the States, in 1814. Mr. Kellogg paid a fine tribute to 
our national friendship throughout a century, and passed 
on to the question of disarmament. He, like ourselves, 
sets a high value on the work accomplished at the Wash- 
ington Conference, and is not satisfied that the work 
should not advance further. He has evidently followed 
closely the discussions of the Committee at Geneva, and 
notes the difficulties that face it. He rightly sees a way 
of advance in seizing upon any point of importance where 
a true relation can be established between the strengths 
and needs of different nations, and in limiting competition 
there. Of course, the greatest help would come from the 
United States, if she could see her way to join the 


League, but failing that, Mr. Kellogg will have our support 
if he summons a second Conference to discuss only the 
point that he suggested in his speech, namely, limitation 


among the ** Naval Powers ” of types of vessels other than 
those that were limited nearly five vears ago. 
* * * * 

Reports from China continue to be confusing. The 
retreat of the Kuominchun troops from Nankow. to 
Kalgan is said to have been a voluntary one ordered 
by General Feng from Moscow, but Marshal Chang 
Tso-lin claims that his Fengtien and Shantung troops 
won a great and bloody victory. Anyhow the Kuomin- 
chun army seems to be retreating still further westward 
and Wu Pei-fu is turning to mect Cantonese troops 
advancing from the south to support it in Hunan. Feng 
continues to study the civil and military lessons that 
are to be learnt at Moscow, but there are rumours that 
he will try to form an independent Government inland 

| to the north, which would be under Bolshevist 
influence. So far the formidable troops of the Shanghai 
Tupan, Sun Chuan-fang, have not been drawn into the 
evil war on either side. Meanwhile the boycott of 
Hong Kong goes on fiercely, 

a * OK ok 

On Monday the Indian Legislative Assembly met at 
Simla. The Finanee Minister moved the consideration 
of the Currency Bill, the first step towards giving effect 
lhe recommendations of the Hilton Young Conimission 
Which were fully described in our financial columns 


ht ago. The Swarajists were present in full 


force, but had no chance of voting or refusing to vote 
as discussion of the Bill was postponed. The Indian 
Deputy-President moved that the Bill should be cir- 
culated for opinion. It was generally agreed that it 
needed study and the motion was considered reasonable 


by Sir Alexander Muddiman and others. It was therefore 
ithout a division. 

x * * + 
tly regret to record the death of Dr, Charles 


Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard University. He 
was born in Boston more than ninety years ago. He 
was a competent mathematician and scientist but left 
his tutorial post at Harvard in 1863 to make a two-vears’ 
tour of European Universities. In 1869 when only 
thirty-live and professor at the Boston Institute of 
Technology he was summoned to Harvard as President 
and held the office for forty years. Objections were 
raised but he quickly lived them down. The teaching 
was then narrow, old fashioned and lifeless. Dr. Eliot 
revolutionized it, widened it and advanced it. By the 
time he laid down his office he was recognized all over 
the world as a great administrator of education, and 
in particular a firm believer in the freedom of the student 
and the need of education to be a life-long process. 
Twice he was offered the Embassy in London, but refused 
on account of his age. This was London’s loss for he 
would have been a brilliant member of a brilliant line 
of Ambassadors, but while we had Dr. Page here and 
Dr. Eliot our firm friend in the United States, who shall 
say that we were not fortunate ? 
%: * a Bo 

We also reerect to record the death of Mr. J. G. Swift 
MacNeill, who was more learned in Parliamentary history 
and procedure than any man of his time. As a member 
of the old Trish Home Rule Party he was eminently a 
man of opposition, a brilliant and versatile obstructionist 
who, though he presented comic aspects, on the whole 
earned and deserved respect because of his erudition 
and because hy Was heart and soul a Louse of Coninons 


Mah. He Was hever really happ aways from Parliament. 


* # 


Crowds so huge and eager have attended the * ly ng 
lead film star, Rudolph Valentino, 


that many persons have been crushed and injured. Surely 


in state” of the « 


a verv curious and interesting sign of the times in which 
we live! Until the art of the film has been brought 


th other arts we shall not be 


ito its proper relati rn} \ 
able to place Rudolph Valentino. Yet we shall have 
the opportunity of placing him by visual comparisons, 


and not by the aid OL memory alone as in the Case of 

actors in the theatre: for if the public so desires Rudolph 

Valentino will LO ON atc ting before them lor ever. Most 

people have not vet made up their minds whether th: 

acting of a film star is a shackled and imperfect art or 
the 


e absence of the voice, a triumph 
over the conditions is the greatest 


? 
whether, because o 


kind of triumph. 
* * * * 

At all events, Valentino conquered his world. He 
was known in every detail of his appearance almost from 
pole to pole. What was the secret of his success ? 
Probably that he was graceful, that he had a discreet 
economy of gesture and that he could with his eyes 
suggest burning depths of passion and romantic adoration. 
Millions of women liked these glances because they had 
never received them in real life—and we may add might 
not have liked them if they had. But all this took 
them out of themselves, took them into an unreal 
world that seemed real. Valentino was credited with a 
desire to act as something better than an overwhelming 


Sheikh. His heart, it is said, turned to his own Italy, 


and he wanted, if onlv the film magnates would let him, 
to fill the part of some Italian historical cl cter. 
We wish that he could have cone so 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 8rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 1013 ; on Wednesday week 1013; a vear ago 
1013}. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 86) ; 
on Wednesday week 86$; a vear ago 89). Conversion Loan 
(33 per cent.) was on Wednesday 7515 ; on Wednesd veek 
Toit; a@ year ago 763. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


“WITH,” NOT “FOR” 


[He latest phase in the coal dispute fills us with 

a sense of the utter futility of all that has happened. 
We wrote cheerfully last week in anticipation of the 
fresh meeting voluntarily arranged between the owners 
and the miners. It seemed at last that both 
recognized that negotiation and agreement were the 
only way. But the meeting on Thursday, August 19th, 
showed both sides to be as incapable of negotiating as 
ever. The representatives of the Mining Association 
and the Miners’ Federation were like two men fighting 
a duel in the dark, firing at they knew not what, at 
some point where they believed the enemy to be. Each 
side delivered its ultimatum, but the ultimata hardly 
dealt with the same sets of facts. When an attempt 
was made—if attempt is not too honourable a term— 
to relate the ultimata the two sides instantly “ got on 
one another's nerves,” and the meeting ended in bitterness 


sides 


and sterility. 

Months ago we suggested that the leaders on both 
sides were tired and stale and that it would be possible 
for both sides without loss of prestige simultaneously 
to agree to appoint fresh representatives. If Mr. Frank 
Hodges, for instance, with his suavity, his patience and 
his worldly wisdom, had represented the miners there 
would almost certainly have been a settlement long 
ago. 

As it is, the owners have withdrawn from the position, 
into which they were persuaded with much trouble by 
the Prime Minister, of agreeing to a national settlement 
as opposed to district settlements ; and Mr. Cook clings 
with the obstinacy of a madman to a demand for that 
help from the State during the period of reconstruction 
which the Government would have readily granted at 
the beginning of the dispute, but which they say in 
the present financial circumstances is utterly impossible. 
The circumstances have indeed changed. The 
to every trade in the country have been enormous ; 
markets have been lost which may never be recovered ; 
the revenues of the State have been steadily dwindling. 
All that Mr. Cook has done so disastrously he has done 
in the name of raising the standard of living for the 


k sS8es 


miners. Noman has done more to depress that standard. 

The whole treatment of the dispute from beginning 
to end has been humiliating. We think that if the 
Government had stood firmly by the Report, the whole 
Report and nothing but the Report, and had legislated 
on the assumption that it would eventually be accepted 
(on the lines along which Mr. Asquith legislated in 
1912), all would have been well. Mr. Baldwin appa- 
rently was unable to carry out what seemed to be his 
own wish, for the greatest common measure of Cabinet 
agreement resulted in postponing or throwing overboard 
parts of the Report. The result was that the Govern- 
ment did not get the credit of a real determination to 
profit by the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
for which we had all paid so heavily. The owners, for 
their part, had to be forced, cither by persuasion or 
rebuke, to accept each new point which was necessary 
for the Government’s presumed policy. The 
leck which they swallowed was assent to a continued 
national agreement, and now they have spat that out. 
As for the miners, they are in a fair way to gel worse 
terms than they could have got with the applause of 
the whole nation seventeen wecks ago. 


nasticst 


It may be that matters will now drift rapidly after 


“= oon ae 


the manner of one of those battles in which generalship 
has lapsed or is invisible and which are called “ soldiers? 
battles.” The men matters for 
At present such decisions as are being reached are 


decide the mselves, 
obviously district agreements and have no connexion 
with a national agreement, though it is just possible that 
all the district agreements might be found coherent 
enough in the end to be gathered up into a national 
agreement. We have long argued in favour of a national 
agreement, for the simple reason that it was recommended 
by the Royal Commission, and we were willing to forget 
for the time being anything that might be said against 
individual points in the Report in order that we might 
get the Report as a whole. But for that we might 
well have found a good deal to say in the abstract for 
district agreements. Is it not that while 
the miners’ leaders are demanding a national agreement, 
the Engineering Unions eagerly desire to pull down 
their national agreement and substitute district settle- 
ments? They base themselves on the very human 
argument that a national agreement makes the speed 
of the whole battalion the speed of the slowest marcher, 
Wages in prosperous districts are held back by wages 
The miners who are breaking 


significant 


in the depressed districts. 
away from Mr. Cook and Mr. Smith seem to be thinking 
in much the same way. Many miners are also apparently 
wondering whether an immutable refusal of any increase 
of hours is really satisfactory. Eight hours in a well- 
ventilated, electrically-lit mine may be as endurable as 
a day’s work in a London tube railway, whereas in a 
hot, damp pit seven hours may be more than most men 
could endure. 

Again, a national agreement, as some of the men are 
beginning to say, acts more in favour of the companies 
than in favour of the men. Under a national arrange- 
ment the owners are relieved of part of their dread of 
strikes. If under district settlements owners did not 
satisfy their men the result of a strike in a particular 
district would be that business would go to rival districts, 
but under a national agreement the owners have no 
fears of their rivals at home. A strike throughout the 
mines paralyses all alike and is generally less likely to 
last long than a detached strike in a district. From 
yet another point of view, a national agreement may 
be thought dangerous because of the tendency to convert 
a strike against one employer into an attack on the 
public, in which the employer stands by, worried of 
course, but not bearing the brunt of a direct attack. 

Although we deeply regret the obscurity which seems 
to be closing round the Report, we hope that good may 
come out of evil, if the soldiers’ battle which is now going 
on culminates in a general sense that after all employers 
and employed have got to agree and work together i 
If that 
sal of all 


the industries of the country are to be saved. 
conviction be reached the most important 
will have been gained. 

There must be no cries of victory, no malicious penalties. 
If the owners think that they are in a stronger position 
than before that will be the time to show that they 
can also be just and generous. If the men are bitter 
under the realization that their trade union treasuries 
are empty, and that it is after all impossible to draw 
out of an industry more than that industry is economically 
able to pay, then will be the time for them to understand 
-—what they have refused to believe in all these sorry 
that constructive co-operation is the only way 
of salvation. There will then be hopes for putting into 
effect the one principle that can open up a new and 
better industrial era, the principle that men should 
‘* for ” * with ” him. 


years 


work not an employer but 
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TANGIER 
-. MARQUIS DE ESTELLA has startled the 


world, not so much because he has asked for a 
Spanish protectorate of Tangier (a thing which everybody 
knows that Spain has long desired in the abstract) as 
because of the moment at which he has made his demand. 
There is a double coincidence. He has come forward 
with his proposal just when the League is about to meet 
to discuss the acceptance of Germany as a permanent 
member of the Council, and just after Spain has con- 
eluded with Italy the Treaty of Friendship and Arbitra- 
tion. These facts seem more then fortuitous; there is 
probably design behind them. It had been hoped, and 
even believed, that Spain would be content with Lord 
Cecil’s plan, that she would quietly drop her claim to 
become a permanent member of the League Council at 
the same time as Germany, and that Germany would 
join the Council as the only new member next month. 
It now looks, however, as though Spain wants to have 
something in her hand to bargain with when she faces the 
League next month. According to this explanation she 
would say to the Assembly in effect, “I bow to your 
wishes, and for the sake of the general peace I waive 
my right to become a permanent member of the Council, 
but justice will compel you to see in the circumstances 
how thoroughly I deserve to be well treated at Tangier.” 
The answer to such an argument might well be, *‘ Thank 
you for nothing,” for surely the effect of the recent 
amendment to the Covenant must be that Spain could 
not really make any trouble at Geneva, whether she wished 
to or not. That amendment clearly places the decision 
as to what Powers shall or shall not be members of the 
Council in the hands of the Assembly. 

The truth is that Spanish ambitions and needs at Tan- 
gier have nothing whatever to do with the composition 
of the League Council, and it ought to be the principal 
aim of British diplomacy to secure that the two things 
shall not be confused. It is the traditional practice of 
Latin nations to bargain on one subject in terms of 
another. We do not complain of that, for it is a mental 
characteristic which just happens to be natural in those 
nations, though unnatural in the British nation. We 
can fairly resist such a practice, however, if not on the 
grounds of justice, at least on those of relevance. 

In a large measure we may sympathize with, though 
we cannot accept, Spain’s views about Tangier. She has 
brought to a successful end a long and exhausting and 
very expensive war, and she sees in an internationalized 
Tangier an asylum where her worst enemies can recruit 
their strength and plot against her. She says that if 
she is not given direct and permanent rule over Tangier, 
which falls with geographical logic within her zone, she 
ought at least to be given a mandate over it by the 
Leasue of Nations. This raises tremendous issues, 
which if they are entered upon will not be disposed of for 
many months, and perhaps many years. 

We are taken back to the question of Charles IT.’s 
wisdom in abandoning Tangier for the sake of economy, 
when his wife had brought it to him as a wedding present ; 
it touches the susceptibilities of France at a very tender 
Spot, and it would throw into the melting pot again most 
of the questions which were supposed to have been 
decided at Algeciras in 1906. From the British stand- 
point the strategic importance of Tangier remaining 


Neutral is only one of many considerations. The objec- 


tions t the rule of a single Power at Tangit r would be 
a! , 

aimost cqually cogent whether that Power were weak or 
strong. If she were strong and hostile she would render 


Gibraltar, the opposite number of Tangier, almost useless 
PI : 


to the Royal Navy, and if she were weak even her friendli- 
ness to Great Britain would not help us. 

It must be admitted that intefnational rule at Tangier 
has been unsatisfactory, but the fault must be found 
partly in the absence of a sincere desire to make the system 
a success, and partly in the unwisdom of Great Britain, 
France and Spain in excluding Italy from the discussions 
when the Convention of 1923 was drafted. That is a 
mistake which it is not too late to remedy. Italy can be 
brought into closer touch and greater responsibility. 
We assume that Spain discussed the whole subject with 
her when drawing up the Treaty of Friendship and 
Arbitration. We should also like to see the United States 
invited to co-operate. 

In brief, British authority in Tangier cannot be bar- 
gained away. There are many people there who trust to 
us for protection because they have been promised it. 
Nor would the sole rule of Spain in Tangier be at all 
likely to be successful. It would not be long before the 
Moors would object, and she would have to fight for her 
position. 


MODERN TENDENCIES IN TIBET 
(= BRUCE is reported to be experiencing 

Na difficulty in obtaining permission from the Tibetan 
Government to resume his attempts upon Mount Everest. 
This is not surprising to those who have followed events 
in Tibet since the last Everest party went out. It is 
stated that the exploit of a certain Englishman, who went 
to Lhasa in disguise and without authority, is the reason. 
Such may have been the pretext, but the truth is that 
the Everest Expedition has always been opposed by the 
Lamaist hierarchy on the same grounds that it opposes 
any European entering the country at all. 

It is not that the lamas are troubled about offence 
which might be given to the guardian deity of the 
mountain. They are not quite so ignorant or super- 
stitious. What they do fear, and not without reason, 
is that the introduction of Western ideas and the appliances 
of Western civilization may well mean the beginning of 
the decline of their power. 

It was precisely this fear that led to the deposition 
and the alleged assassination, last year, of the late 
Tsarong Shapé, the progressive Commander-in-Chief of 
the Tibetan Army. Lately came the news that the 
Tibetan engineer, Rinchengang, who was taking electrical 
machinery to Lhasa, has been intercepted, murdered, and 
the machinery broken up and thrown down a precipice. 
All this is part of the deiinite policy of resistance against 
modern tendencies, in which the Everest Expedition 
becomes a minor episode. 

It is, or was until recently, possible, though not easy, 
for a European to obtain a permit to travel as far as 
Gyantse, a market town about 225 miles from Dar- 
jeeling and 140 miles across the frontier. A few years 
ago I was thus enabled to enter Tibet, and I found the 
Tibetans by no means the sullen barbarians they are 
sometimes represented to be. On the contrary, they 
are exceedingly courteous, hospitable and friendly folk, 
always ready with a genial salutation for the stranger. 

The British Mission to Lhasa in 1903-4 disturbed 
Tibet’s isolation; but the Lhasa Convention of 1904 
confirmed in some degree the policy of seclusion. Later, 
the Dalai Lama fled into India to escape from the Chinese 


who were endeavouring to deprive him of his temporal 
power. A mutiny among the Chinese troops enabled 
the Tibetans, under the late Tsarong Shapé, to gain the 
upper hand, the Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and 
the Chinese Revolution provided an opportunity for 


Tibet to declare her independence. During his stay in 
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India, the Dalai Lama, and the officials who were with 
him, had an opportunity of seeing for themselves some- 
thing of the achievements of modern civilization. The 
Dalai Lama is an intelligent man, and it is said, by 
those who are in a position to know, that he became to 
some extent favourable to progressive ideas. 
The late Tsarong Shapé was undoubtedly the 
man” of Tibet. He was the most far-secing of the 
Tibetan officials. He realized that, should China recover 
her stability, she would reassert her suzerainty over 


“ec 


strong 


Tibet. He therefore sought to reorganize the Tibetan 
Army. In the meantime, telegraph and telephone lines, 


with an efficient postal service, had been established 
between British India and Lhasa, despite the opposition 
of the lamas. 

The modernizing of the army proceeded. The troops 
were being organized on the British model, uniformed 


in khaki, and armed with the long Lee-Enfield rifle and 
short bayonet. They had also some machine guns, and 


of modern artillery was contemplated. 
make good soldiers. Those that I saw 
and drilled well; the infantry presented 
a particularly smart appearance. It was something of 
a revelation, after reading the accounts of how the 
Tibetan troops encountered the British Mission, to sce 
a battalion of them, with their officers in khaki tunies, 
collars, ties, and Sam Browne belts, complete, marching 
to a bugle band, or to the pipes and drums playing “* The 
Campbells are Coming.” 

Officers were sent to Quetta to train under British 
instructors, and these men came back filled with modern 
ideas. I met several of them at Gyantse, and they dis- 
cussed, among other things, the possibility of running 
a light railway from Phari to Gyantse, and later to Lhasa 
itself. It was about this time that the scheme for 
establishing electric light in Lhasa was conceived. 


the provision 
The Tibetans 
marched well 


These activities naturally filled the lamas with con- 
sternation, and it was then that the intrigue against 
the Tsarong Shapé began. This was made easier because 
he was not a noble, but a man of the people who had 
gained his position by sheer ability and force of character. 
Thus he had the jealousy of the lay aristocracy to contend 
with, as well as the hostility of the priests. His undoing 
would seem his zeal to create an army 
sufficiently strong to deal with any future threat from 
China. The lamas regarded it from a different point 
of view. If he had such an army behind him, he might 


be able also to deal with them! 


to have been 


Tibet is a country of monasteries, some of them as 
large as small towns. Not all of their inmates are lamas, 
but only those who have passed the necessary examina- 
tions. The others are monks. In addition to the monks 
there is a class of what may be called lay brothers, 
dissolute, idle ruffians, hangers-on and servitors; of 
these are the so-called * fighting monks” of Sera and 
other places. The Tsarong Shapé endeavoured to in- 
troduce a form of conscription and to bring these “ lay 
brothers ” army. Further, he planned the 
establishment of a police force in Lhasa and a gendarmerie 
in the country districts. To this end 
services of an experienced police officer, who was familiar 
with Tibet, India. <A 
resulting in civil war, was stirred up by the lamas, who, 
with their disreputable retainers were in arms against 
these proposals. 


into his 


he secured the 


from great commotion, almost 


It was then that the Tashi Lama, who is theoretically 
the spiritual, but not the temporal, head in Tibet, fled 


from Shigatse through British India, to Mongolia. The 
actual cause of this dramatie event is doubtful. Some 


reports had if that he favoured the Tsarong Shapé and 





—— ee 


the progressives ; but others stated that he was opposed 
to the Dalai Lama who had ordered him to Lhasa. The 
Tsarong Shapé shortly afterwards went down to Caleuttg 
and thence to Simla, the object of his visit being unknown, 
On his return to Lhasa, however, he found himself 
deposed and died soon after, some say, assassinated by 
the reactionary lamas. 


Before these events, it was commonly believed that 
the Dalai Lama supported the Tsarong Shapé and favoured 
a progressive policy. But the Dalai Lama is astute. Like 
all autocrats, his power is limited, in this ease by the 
high oflicials who are all priests like himself. He may 
be regarded as a “ divinity,” but he is not omnipotent 
in face of the united opposition of the Tsong-do, or 
National Assembly, and he knows it. 
not really a National Assembly since it is completely 
dominated by the lamas, the laity being represented only 
by carefully chosen representatives of the Ger-pa, or 
nobles. Thus the Dalai Lama sacrificed the Tsarong 
Shapé who had saved his life twice and his totterin 
throne once. 

It is now reported that the new army has been dis« 
banded, the modern arms scrapped, and a number of 
the oflicers executed. Thus ends Tibet's first attempt at 
But when China “ finds herself,’ as 
she must do sooner or later, the lamas, and the Dalai 
Lama with them, may bitterly regret the policy which 
has, among other things, deprived Tibet of one of her 
ablest men, 


The Tsong-do igs 


a 
5 


modern progress. 


Epwarp De Orne, 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
— recent books on Christian Science* suggested to 
my mind that it would be of interest to visit one 
of its Churches. For reading about a thing is never the 
same as seeing for oneself. 

But before describing my visit to the Church in Sloane 
Terrace I must enter a warning against the work of the 
three Bostonians who profess to prove the falsity of 
Christian Science. 
a work that extenuates the production of a book by 
enemies of the late Mrs. Eddy which was so inaccurate 
that even the picture purporting to be Mrs. Eddy was in 
fact someone else cannot be treated as serious. 

Sir William Barrett’s posthumous book, on the other 
hand, is a different matter. Here we find critical 
ability, restraint, impartiality, and a_ real desire 
to find out what quality of truth there is in a system which 
(whatever harm it has also wrought—and it may have 
wrought harm) has undoubtedly brought happiness 
and health to thousands. Everyone who wishes to learn 
the weaknesses, the strength and the probable future of 
Christian Science is recommended to read The Religion of 
Health. 

It is not my purpose here to define the belief, except 
briefly, in the words of Novalis, that the universe is ‘an 
illuminated table of the contents of the Spirit,” that man 
is the expression of that Spirit. and that (I quote Mrs, 
Eddy) “ There is no life, truth, intelligence, nor substance 
in matter. All is infinite Mind and its infinite mani- 
festation, for God is All-in-all.”’ This is indeed a cheerful 
creed, which any student of the Vedanta will recognize 
was not first conceived in the ‘eighties of last century 

The number of good motor-cars parked by the Church 
demonstrate more clearly than any “ practitioner” 
can do that Christian Scientists believe in movement and 

*The Religion of Health. By Sir Williem Barrett, con pleted by 
Miss Barrett. (Dent. 3s. Gd.) The Faith, the Falsity and the 


Falure of Christian Science. « By Drs. Riley, Peabody, and Humiston 
(Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 


Theirs is a piece of special pleading ; 
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fresh air, and have the means to enjoy them. Yet it 
would be wrong to say that this is a rich man’s religion, 
(Christian Scientists do manage to attract to themselves 
wh of this world’s gear, but I believe that this is only 


mt g : 
because of the courage and optimism they inculcate, 
rather than because their creed appeals—as its detractors 
assert chiefly to the wealthy. 

a s ; 


Few of the idle rich are visible at Sloane Terrace. 
The thing that impressed me most about the worshippers 
was that they looked internally as well as externally clean. 

Look at any average body of English men and women, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that at least half of 
them are internally sluggish. This is a delicate matter 
to write about, but I suggest that some historian of the 
future, labelling the various ages by convenient adjectives 
such as Stone and Iron, may well describe the present 
era by the ugly epithet of the Age of Internal Stasis, 
Methods of transport have multiplied so amazingly 
that we are in danger of forgetting the importance of the 
transport of food along the alimentary canal, 
Christian Scientists keep themselves active ; one can see 
it in their eyes and complexions. Their little daily dose 
of faith achieves more than salts can do. 

It was eight o'clock when I was shown to my seat by a 
cheerful, well-dressed usher. The auditorium and galleries 
were packed with people, at least thirty per cent. being 
men. What other church can draw such a congregation 
ona Wednesday evening ? 

A reading desk and some chairs were on the stage. To 
the left was written * Divine Love always has and always 
will meet every human need——Mary Baker Eddy,” and 
on the right, ‘* Thou shalt have no other geds beside Me. 
Exodus xx. 3.” 


™] 1: 
Lhe procecaing 


s opened with a hymn, followed by a 


, 


reading from the S riptures and an explanation thereof 


he writings of Mary Baker Eddy. 


from t 

The ofliciant was dressed in a morning coat. He is 
generally a Christian Science practitioner and holds oflice 
for three years. The order of the service is fixed and can- 
not be varied on any pretext, Mrs. Eddy having left 
definite instructions to this effect; instructions which, 
it seems to me, scal the fate of Christian Science as a 
movement with poor survival value, in spite of its good 
points. After the reading there is another hymn, then a 
live minute interval dor silent prayer, then comes the very 
interesting lestimons 4 

The fiist speaker somehow reminded me of a missionary 


She was a devout, boring woman, who 


‘ Science had helped her to keep 


lithograph. 
i 


spoke about how Divin 


her job —** some science ~*~ one could not help thinking. 
Then a bearded man, lately from the East, talked about 
bilious attacks ——or rather, the ilusion of bilious attacks 
and the similitude of sickness—from which he had suffered. 
The doctors had told him he had only three months to 
live, but Divine Science had saved him, and he could 


never be sulliciently thankful. A lady from Geneva then 


expressed her gratitude for something I didn’t catch. 
A pale, highly strung girl stood up and whispered that 
six months ago she had been bedridden and that her 
presence among us was due to the Mind of God. She 
convinced me, this girl with flaxen hair and low, quivering 
voice. Another girl, bobbed, bespectacled and with a 
bass voice, thanked God for Mrs. Eddy and her Sunday- 
school teachers. Then a spruce young man rapped out 
some sentences of gratitude, as if drilling an awkward 
squad, then a German voice dropped treacly platitudes 
from the haleony about international good will. Hardly 
had it subsided before someone, inaudible and at first 
visible in the front row, was demonstrating her faith : 


the officiant kindly but firmly stopped her, and said she 


as a 


must turn round and address her remarks to the audience, 
which up to then she had been too shy to do. One after 
another these good people—some verbose, some diflident, 
but all moved by real emotion—spoke of their faith and 
gratitude and hope. At first I was critical, but soon my 
hard heart of doubt was humbled and I was caught up 
on a wave, if not of faith, at least of enthusiasm. I did 
not, and do not, believe that matter is non-existent. 
But I do believe that the age of miracles has not passed. 
When Balaam’s ass spoke to him under the vines, Balaam 
must have felt as I did, brought suddenly from the 
workaday world to hear voices bearing witness to their 
private and particular miracles. 

The proceedings ended with a hymn, then the congre- 
gation chatted amiably together as they filed out of 
church. Hell-fire and damnation and miserable sinners 
don’t exist in Christian Science, everything is friendly, 
with God and one’s neighbour. 

* These people have gotten hold of a good gun,” said 
an American friend to me, * they may not always point 
it straight, but it’s a good gun, I'll tell the world. . . 

It is a good gun. About four thousand Christian 
Scientists are enrolled annually. There are twelve 
Churches of Christ Scientist in London alone, and about 
2,000 branches throughout the world. There are Christian 
Science reading rooms in every important town in England 
The Christian 
Science Monitor may be said, without fear of contradiction 


” 


and some 6,000 registered ** practitioners.” 


from anyone who knows the world’s Press, to be one of 
the straightest, sanest, best-edited daily newspapers 
published in the English speaking world. Decidedly these 
people have a powerful weapon for good in the faith 
that the Spirit of man may triumph over his weak body. 
In essence this is nothing new, but then truth always 
comes to men in different guises. 
I. Yeats-Brown, 


THEOPHRASTUS IN) PICCADILLY 
1il._A MAN OF AFFAIRS 


1iR JOSEPH PINCII is a_ business man, and 
h extremely proud of the fact. In an age when 
only the uneducated have any convictions to speak of, 
and when even they hesitate to express them, Sir Joseph’s 
definite and uncompromising belief in his own honesty, 
his own ability and his own value to the community 
is eminently refreshing. 

His line of country is pots and pans and, of course, 
his father was a grocer. The fathers of all the really 
great men of our epoch were in that line of business, 
and the last thing Sir Joseph Pinch would think of being 
is an exception to a golden rule. Equally inevitably, the 
million and one journalists who have recorded the different 
stages of Sir Joseph's rise to fortune in a million and 
one paragraphs have omitted to recall that his father 
bought for him out of his savings the retail business in 
Peckham High Road which was the foundation of his 
fortune. On the contrary, all their palpitating para- 
graphs have been headed “ From Errandboy to Mag- 
nate,” a tribute to Sir Joseph’s character which rather 
unscicntilically ignores the acumen and thrift of his 
accidentally undistinguished father. 

It is asa moral example that Sir Joseph stands supreme 
in our day. It is not his fault that cynics can shake with 
undergraduate laughter and giggic epigrams about 
virtue being its own reward. It is the sole fault, on 
the contrary, of the gigglers themselves who have sneered 
so long at thrift, hard work and honest pride, that these 
qualities, by their rarity, command a market price 
unprecedented in the greater ages of our race. It is not 
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fanatical in the 
* What I 
earn is the automatic measure of my service.” he repeats 
proudly to impecunious dons from the Universities and 
allluent trade unionists from the House Commons. 
It is not, perhaps, surprising that the dogma is received 
more coldly in Oxford than at Unity House. The “ 
telligent capitalist ” is anathema in circles which depend 
for their emotional stimulus on labour and 
fraudulent bankruptcies. 


an accident that our friend is almost 


essential justice of this same markct price. 
of 
in- 
sweated 
avoid the common error. Sir Joseph 


Trading is in his 
His serviee on 


But we must 
is first and foremost a tradesman. 
view nine-tenths of his public service. 
commissions and committees, on the boards of Hospitals, 
his political activities, his innumerable benefactions are 
merely the honourable recreations of a man who is in 
the true sense of the term a political animal. Secretly, 
he is even a little ashamed of the infinitesimal fraction 
of his energies which he devotes to these sporadie acts 
of interference with the trade of the country which the 
poor choose, by a disastrous irony, to call public work. 
** As an employer, my business is to employ : as a trader to 
trade.” That is the voice of the real man, and it is a 
voice singularly well worth listening to. 

Sir Joseph Pinch is Victorian at heart. His character- 
istics are smoother, and the gain in pliability is compen- 
sated by a loss of dignity. He is strong, but not silent, 
serious but not devout, respectable but not universally 
He has not inherited a standard of manners 
or morals, and there for to But 
there sterling of self-sufficiency and 
independence, a devotion to work, and a_ refusal to 
sentimentalize over himself or his customers which strikes 
a note popularly believed to be dead. And there are 
traces of vet another Victorian quality. Sir Joseph has an 
urge to self-improvement, and the form it takes is the 
It is characteristic of him that 


respected. 


is none him copy. 


is a quality 


collecting of etchings. 
his taste began by being vile and has ended by being 
essentially sound. The result has been that his collection, 
worthless fifteen years 
what he paid for it. 


ago, is worth to-day four times 
His enemies find amusement in 
his simple pride in his achievement, but it has a moral 
basis which makes their amusement silly. For he regards 
the value of his collection as a tribute to the solid worth 
of the culture which he has acquired, and a testimony 
to the acumen, not of his trading, but of his measure of 
insurance against the opprobrium of a God who is so 
strangely indifferent to the claims of rich men to front 
seats in the Kingdom of Heaven. 


But when we have said all this, the fact remains that 
we must see Sir Joseph in his business hours to see the 
real man. Once across the threshold of his oflice his 
doubts about the future either of this world or the next 
are sct aside, and he settles down, for ten hours a day, to 
the which he trade ; 
which his enemies misunderstand and call money-making. 
he merely 


business understands and calls 
Sir Joseph, however, does not make money ; 
takes it. And he takes it as a duty, lest someone else, 
by getting more than he deserves, should ccase to work, 
The amount of 


for a man of principle 


money 


as he does, ten hours a day. 
coming into his pockets in this 
inevitable way is considerably more than four times the 
amount which comes to any other member of his organiza- 
tion. But it is a matter of principle with this highly 
principled man not to pay more than the market) price 
for anything, and if he ean get the services of ten thousand 
men, women and typists for an average of £120 apicce 
it is crystal clear that this must be the market price which 
flesh and blood happens at the moment to conimiand, 
We 1 effect 


assume that, the sequence of cause an 


may 


being what it is, the majority of Sir Joseph's employeeg 
are not exactly well-off. It is also by no means certain, 
as so many earnest people think, that if the Income Tax 
were reduced by a magician’s wand to 2d. in the pound 
they would be any better off. But there would be twice 
as many of them, and Sir Joseph would be four times 
well off. 
these facts. But what is surprising is that all th attempts 
of sycophantic professors and earnest young Tories haye 
never succeeded in getting Sir Joseph to deny any of 
these facts. He will go on buying men, women and hard- 
ware cheap, and getting as much as he can out of them to 
the end of his day, and caring not a tinker’s curse for any- 
thing that anyone may say. 
employs. And those who dislike his service can take their 
bodies and their brains, if they have any, elsewhere. He 
asks for no favours, except to be let alone, and he gives no 


as 
Phere is, of course, nothing surprising about 


He is an employer and he 


favours except the gracious permission of a free man to 
his fellow to go to the devil in some other way. Sometimes, 
when he sits in his garden in the summer and finds it, as 
indeed it is, very beautiful, he thinks a little regretfully 
of those whose gardens are less beautiful and whose dues 
write a 
anonymously, of course. 


are less spacious, and surreptitiously he will 
cheque and send it to a charity 
But Sir Joseph is not proud of these moments, for he 
knows in his heart that the way of salvation is hard and 
that it is more blessed to give than to receive. Why 
should he put temptation in the way of his fellows, when 
that 
gift which foolish politicians have denied to a people 
Besides, the 
if reinvested in the business, would vieid its 25 per cent., 
Nip 


the stimulus of self-preservation is what they need 


” 


sorely stricken in) consequence 7 money, 
and that copse on the horizon might be his at last. 
Joseph does not suffer neighbours gladly. 
That is his real sorrow. He can understa 
but he is not comfortable in the presence 
women. Children are better, 
children toil not neither do they spin, and they have no 
place as yet in the inelastic structure of life as it is lived 
But men and women he 


] ] 
a CMpiovees, 


of men and 


and his own best of all, for 


under the Companies Acts. finds 
areal problem. They fit hardly into his philosophy which 
is yet so clearly right because on any other philosophy 
he could not employ ten thousand of them. 

A wiser man than Sir Joseph has told us that the night 
is dark and full of doubt, but that joy cometh in the 
morning. Sir Joseph, had he been born fifty years earlier, 
would have this saying by heart and would face the future, 
as he faces the present, unafraid. But it is the tragedy 
of materialism that it has made material things unintelli- 
gible. Sir Joseph, being rich, speaks kind!y of Providence, 
but not being poor, has found it hard to know God. And 
in the evening of his days he finds his problem unsolved. 
He sees humanity teeming before him and finds work for 
them and an honest living, and knows that at the end 
they are discontented. Yet for them and their security 
he has denied himself leisure, and perhaps health, and 
certainly all the vices. He does not ask for gratitude 
that would detract from the dignity of the grateful 


but he asks for understanding, and there are none to 
give it. 
And he himsclf sometimes wonders for a moment 


whether he quite understands. His enemies say he is 
getting old, but his friends know that he is growing human. 


J. 
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A SPECIMEN DAY 


By A Swati Suorpkerrer 


[In response to requests we have heen publishing a few of the 


articles, describin a natacieristh day's work or experience, which 
were sent in for a recent competition in the Spectafor. The 


following article is the last of the series. 


} day extends from 7.80 a.m. to 9.30 p-m, the 
\ opening hour being self-imposed and necessary 
in order successfully to earn my living in the midst of 
great competition, being the proprietor of a small retail 
general store in a slum area in a large city. 

My early customers are generally the same _ people, 
day by day; young men, labourers, for cigarettes ; 
women in declining vears, from a Salvation Army Hostel 
hard by, for snuff to clear their rheumy heads ; children 
for bunches of firewood to kindle the household fires for 
the cooking of the small quantities of cheap bacon, 
indifferent eggs or oatmeal which they have already 
purchased, or obtained on credit elsewhere. 

I remove my shutters, uncover my goods and kindle 
my own fire in the intervals of attending to these, and 
my breakfast is well on the way to preparation by the 
time the children are passing on their way to school ; 
but I may not commence the consumption of my porridge 
until I have supplied a variety of needs, consisting of 
lead pencils, slate pencils and an assortment of con- 
fectionery in haifpenny lots. 

There is a lull between the passing of the children and 
the arrival of the adults on their way to business, during 
which I consume my meal. 

Some of the business people are my customers, mostly 
men, for tobacco, matches and cigarettes. Their remarks 
are stereotyped and refer to the weather and the dullness 
of business. Business, among business men, is always 
said to be dull, but in the presence of a layman, prosperous 
if the latter be not a borrower, and I have caught the 
disease, for my replies too are stereotyped. Clerks and 
typists are above me, I imagine, and patronize the more 
showy premises in keeping with their attire and demeanour, 
Some, however, poorer in appearance and goods but 
richer in character, call in for ‘* Wild Wosdline” 
¢igarcttes (of military fame), and obtain them sometimes 
on credit, for they are generally honest men. 

So to the hours that are quiet, those between 9.30 and 
12.30, when I do most of my cleaning and the ordering 
of fresh goods. 

Commercial travellers are interviewed, those tried in 
the past and well known to me entrusted with their 
usual orders and courteously and quickly dismissed ; 
whilst new callers are treated with reserve and guarded 
comment; and the trick salesmen, with showy and 
cheap goods, despatched immediately ;— all this whilst 
diminutive customers, too young for the school-room, 
are purchasing “a ha’penny worth o° sweeties and a 
ha‘penny back = 


their possession; whilst a half ounce of black tobacco 


sometimes with only a halfpenny in 


is weighed out to a needy looking drawer of the * dole,” 
or a penny packet of tea to a non-economical slattern 
or, as usually happens, thank God! to a tidy struggling 
economical housewife. It may be that a beggar walks 
In, assuming his professional air beforehand, to pitch 


his usual tale of having walked for miles and not tasted 


food for days, the while he pollutes the atmosphere by 
the diffusion of the fumes of stale liquor from his stomach : 
these I have become accustomed to deal with in an 
apparently hard-hearted manner, because of their numbers 
and the imilarity of their tales. Beggars are attracted 
by t] evel ypen door of the sinall shopkeeper, whil 
the ho holder dwells in security behind closed port ils: 
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and the dweller in the mansion remains immune because 
of his formidable frontage of wood and stone, his footmen 
and the police. 

So the hours are traced till 12.80, when mill-girls pass 
on their way to dinner to return about half an hour 
later on their way to resume work, when business men 
and clerks begin to come along on their way to lunch, 
The mill-girls buy sweets in penny and twopenny worths ; 
and small twopenny boxes of face-powder and face- 
cream with which to complete the spoliation of their 
complexions, already much tried in the work room 
atmosphere, Most of the money earned by these girls 
is spent upon dress, part of which I contribute in the 
form of cheap artificial silk stockings at one shilling and 
fourpence halfpenny per pair and “ fancy” garters at 
sixpence-halfpenny per pair. 

The dull monotony of all this, my usual day, is happily 
relieved by the visit of one at least of my few, but 
regularly visiting, friends. It may be Father , the 
French Jesuit priest, editor and writer, who advises me 
regarding my spare-time hobby of short-story writing ; 
or Mr. 
story writing 


a medical student, also a student of short- 
who comes to compare notes and to discuss 
experiences in general, done “mid the continual interrup- 
tion of attending to customers: or Mr. showman 
and odd-jobber, who is not the least interesting, by any 
consideration, on account of his humble occupation, 

I must say that short-story writing interests me vastly 
more than shopkeeping, but, as the latter earns me my 
daily bread and leaves me little time for the successful 
pursuit of the former, I am not likely soon to alter my 


main occupation. 


THE GIPSY‘'S CULT 


JN many British counties the example of Surrey in 

devising a scheme for the education of its gipsies is 
likely to be followed. These swarthy nomads, who have 
attracted to themselves the romance of the East, have 
shown a tendency of late years to grow almost residential, 
to acquire a local habitation and become associated 
with a particular district and county. Perhaps Merrow 
Down, with the range of high Surrey commons, is their 
Olympus ; but their caravans are as constant a spectacle 
on a number of Hertfordshire commons; and_ their 
doings — good, ill and curious — find a place in the local 
papers. Though they have lost much of what racial 
purity was theirs; though among them ave found Saxon 
as well as Persian characteristics and more Cockney 
than Romany idioms, they are still a people apart, 


distinct in habit. dress, general appearance and pe rhaps 


philosophy of life. They are unmistakably musical 
and have the technique of certain social crafts “ as 
strong as any man in Hlyvia.”” It is on the basis of these 


gifts or hereditary arts that their new education is to 
be founded. If only the same could be done for « entry 
children who are not gipsies! Tf only they could reccive 
an education that developed a liking for the land and 


not for a counter or a platform or a desk ! 


Education may be so contrived as to reach evervone. 
In Western Australia cieht children are regarded as a 
quorum, Where SO ETRE ure oat he rec togethe: lh &@& 


district thoueh this be many miles square there a 


sehool is established. If there are fewer than cieht they 
are taught by correspondence; and, strange to tell, 
statistics begin to show that the corre spond nts excel 
{hye school attendants in rate ol progress We have itt 
Kneland and Wales a certain number of children who 
succeed more or. les ih escaping the meshes of the 
educational net for at least a good part of the year; 
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bargemen’s children, gipsy children, children in isolated 
houses more then three miles from a school; and the 
omission should be made good, for in spite of the sins of the 
curriculum in Elementary Schools, we must agree, neverthe- 
less, that the doom of education should be universal. 

But this experiment of the Surrey County Council is 
interesting not so much because it enlarges the haul of 
children, as because it recognizes a new right—the right 
to be taught the things that will suit the life the children 
will lead, if they keep to their hereditary vocations, 
Among the gipsies quite a large number of crafts have 
been practised without a break for many generations. 
Cynics might suggest that the Surrey County Council 
ought on this theory to preach mendicanecy and thieving, 
as the art of assassination was taught to a particular 
cult in Asia Minor during the Middle Ages. But their 
too logical flippancy may be brushed aside. Music may 
have little to do with morals— it is a much discussed 
theme—but it is essentially educational; and as the 
Canadians especially are proving, it is a great aid to 
the spirit of “ community.” One of the most melancholy 
deficiencies in our country places is the disappearance 
of the crafts: of hurdle-making, thatching, of hedge- 
laying, of charcoal-burning, of “ rending~’ wood, of 
splitting flints, of cobbling ; and indeed of some of the 
woman's crafts, such as lace-making, of home-curing and 
of weaving, though the Women’s Institutes begin a 
happy reaction. If Surrey succeeds in making music 
and crafts the pillars of the system of their peripatetic 
or wheeled school they may build better than they 
know; and the gipsies may presently demand our 
imitative flattery. 

Certainly the gipsy needs reform. 
persistently to his skirts, but the realist who has gipsies 
for his neighbours could exchange some of the romance 
for greater security. He buys from them clothes-pegs 
excellently cut out of hazel acquired in the locality. It 
interests him to hear that one group, alleged to be of 
Serbian origin, roasted a pig whole on a day of Near- 


Romance clings 


Eastern ceremonial; but 
“It was noised next noon 
That chickens had been missed from Syllabub farm.” 

And though many work well in iron as in wood and 
exhibit romantic qualities, many live largely by thieving 
and mendicancy. The writer has seen a queue worthy 
of a pit door following a fur coat across Merrow Down and 
demanding alms with gross persistency. The people 
have a right to squat on the commons, have a right to 
live in a caravan, which wherever it goes can ensure a 
south sspect. Vagrancy of this sort is not more a crime 
here than in the lands of the Bedouins ; 
well as technical education could be of service. 
are the chief sufferers from their depredations; and 
in some places are forced to get rid of these vagrom 


but moral as 
Farmers 


neighbours by indirect means. One is to refuse them 
water and lock up the wells. On some commons remote 
from streams and ponds it proved an effective form of 
compulsion as well as a hint. But like the rest of the 
world the gipsies are a mixture of good and bad. As a 
rule they demand free doctoring as well as watering for 
their horses; but in one recent instance a gipsy widow 
woman walked fifteen miles solely to pay a doctor who 
had taken trouble to send her dying husband to a hospital. 
The primitive virtues are not extinct, nor is the romance 
dead. The hue of the people is still of the East, Eastern ; 
and still they practise the hereditary crafts of horse- 
eopery, of iron work, of snaring, and begging and thieving. 
evoke the 


courage the ill; and the gipsies, however suspicious, will 


Judicious education should good and dis- 


quite certainly aecept the shackles readily if music and 
handicraft are the lures, 


ny, 


Sey 


SPECTABILIA 


Tur Geneva Institute of International Relations has just 
gone through its third annual programme, jointly arranged 
by the League of Nations Union (London) and the League 
. Y . . . , , . . Ss 
of Nations Association (New York). For obvious reasons 
. er ce . *s5 . ? 
the latter styles itself “‘ non-partisan.” In this, Geneya 
. a y ° e ° ° » - 
as seat of the League of Nations, is proving itself a new, 
very attractive and eflicient rallying-point for the intellee. 
tual élite among the English-speaking peoples. By 
curiosity, Americans are drawn into the orbit of the 
League. In that orbit they are brought into contact with 
the British, so that at Geneva the Anglo-Saxon entity has 
itself into an identity, not 
geography, not continuous in history, but one in essence 
and spiritual substance, having for a time the palace of 
the League of Nations for a natural habitation. 


resolved contiguous in 


* * * * 


Signor Mussolini’s edict reducing all Italian daily news- 
papers to six pages opens up interesting possibilities. I 
remember at one time Lord Northcliffe was enthusiastic 
about “tabloid” journalism, and on the first day of the 
present century Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, the proprictor of the 
New York World, allowed him to edit the New York 
World for one day in tabloid form, an experience which 
Lord Northcliffe greatly enjoyed. If journalists were put 
on “ space rations,” as they were during the strike, they 
would find how much unessential matter can be elimis 
nated. 

* * * * 


Newspaper condensation is the subject of several 
articles in the Italian Press. Signor Faelli states that 
Signor Mussolini has long had an ambition of founding 
“a diminutive paper with potted news.” The Rome 
correspondent of the Observer says that Signor Zacconi, 
the actor, wants all theatrical critics to be silenced for at 
least fifty years. In Anglo-Saxon countries the great 
public seems to like bulky newspapers, and I doubt 
whether even Signor Mussolini could persuade the average 
American citizen to substitute a six-page newspaper of 
** potted news for the Sunday edition of his favourite 
journal, weighing a couple of pounds, and containing any- 
thing up to two hundred pages. The world is suffering 
from a plethora of printed matter concerning trivialities, 
* * * * 


Why is it that many book reviewers delight to set forth 
their own views instead of confining their reviews to a 
description of the volume under consideration ? Nothing 
more to the point has been said on_ this 
than what Boswell wrote in his Life of Johnson :— 
“One, however, I must acknowledge, might be led from 
the practice of reviewers to suppose that they t: 
pleasure in original writing; for we often find that 


subje ct 


i 
ike a 
instead of giving an accurate account of what has been 
done by the author whose work they are reviewing, which 
is surely the proper business of a literary journal, they 
produce some plausible and ingenious conceits of thei 
own upon the topics which have been discussed.” 

* * * * 


On the subject of the destruction of wild flowers, a 
friend in America sends me some extracts from the legis- 
lation of various States in their attempt to mect the evil. 
In the States of Massachusetts, Vermont and Connecticut, 
there are stringent regulations against “ the uprooting of 
plants and the taking and transportation of foliage from 
one piece of land to another.” With the increase of 
motoring in this country we may soon be compelled to 


pass similar legislation, 


mrs 
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In a few weeks’ time the great Holland tunnel for and to enlarge the knowledge of it. To preserve tha 


yehicular trafic under the Hudson River will be ready for 
its first tests. According to the Popular Science Monthly 
of New York the tunnel has cost nearly £10,000,000, and 
will enable 46,000 motor-cars to enter New York from 


New Jersey daily. 
in London two great motor tunnels running from North 


Lar 


Pi 


Some day, no doubt, we shall have 


to South and from East to West. 
~ * * * 

I was discussing with a friend the increasing number 
of motor accidents, in particular the number of collisions 
We agreed that the 
Ministry of Transport would do well to introduce the 
caniveau as used in France—a drastic but certain cure for 
excessive speed. A small ditch is dug 
roads as they approach much frequented main roads, and a 


at blind corners and cross-roads, 


across side 


notice is erected warning motorists to slow down as a 
caniveau lies ahead. The motorist who is foolish enough 
to ignore this warning will propably pay for the omission 
with a broken axle. The method may be severe, but it is 
certainly effective, and might well be adopted at some of 
the worst cross-roads in this country. 
* * * 7 
A Smoke Abatement Conference, attended by repre- 
sentatives from all parts of Great Britain, will be opened 
by the Lord Mayor of Birmingham on Monday, September 
6th, at Bingley Hall, Birmingham. The matters to be 
discussed include “ Industry and Smoke Abatement,” 
* Housing and Smoke Abatement,” and the “ Smokeless 
Production of Heat and Power.” <A periodical entitled 
Clean Air will be published as soon as possible after the 
Conference and will be the official organ of the Smoke 
Abatement League of Great Britain. Both the Conference 
and the journal have the very cordial good wishes of the 
Spectator. 
* * * * 
Much thought is being given to the traffic problem in 
America, which in the large cities has largely become a 
problem. The Scientific American of New 


“ parking ~ 
imaginative article by Mr. H. W. 


York contains an 
Slauson, an engineer, giving his suggestions how 
from the streets many of the vehicles now 
He suggests that in every modern building 
at least five per cent. of the ground area should be 
devoted to the disposal of the traffic caused by the building. 
The office building 


‘connected with the street by means of a wide 


to remov< 


parked there. 


of the future will contain cellars and 
sub-eellars 
ramp, or sloping roadway, as is typical of modern garage 
construction.” Here would be parked the cars of all in 
the building. The cars assembled would be kept under 
proper observation and available at any 
moment and protected from bad weather. 
* * * a 

In a recent issue of the Spectator I drew attention to 
the excellent work of the 1820 Memorial Settlers’ Asso- 
ciation, whose London offices are at 133 Piccadilly. There 
is a new cate gory of applicants with which the Association 
is prepared to deal, Public School boys between the ages 
of seventeen and twenty, having a capital of £1,000, 
They are provided with three years’ free training; one 
year at one of the Association’s training farms and two 
I am convinced that 


would be 


Years with a South African farmer. 
in the future we shall witness a great development in the 
emigration to the Dominions of British Public School 
boys, especially of those endowed with grit. How much 
preferable would their lot be overseas as farmers, once 
learnt local conditions, than in occupying 
home, 


they have 
minor positions in overcrowded offices at 
X* * * * 


The Southdowns have stirred to life the Society of 


Sussex Downsmen who intend to guard their inheritance 


rights of way on the surface, ta extract from below the 
evidence of past history are tasks at which they work with 
the Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society, and, 
presumably, the Archaeological Society. The 
Downsmen are also tackling a big subject of immediate 
importance to the Downs from Hampshire to Beachy 
Head. This is the future development of building. They 
have made representations to the Brighton and District 
Town Planning Committee which deals with the Downs 
from the Adur to the Ouse. These deserve to have good 
effect, for the haphazard “‘ development ” that is going 
on does not let new residents get the best they might and 
takes joy from the old inhabitants and beauty from many 
TANTUM. 


Sussex 
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THEATRE 


SEYMOUR HICKS 


THE 


THE ART OF MR. 


[ Tux Trura asour tut RusstAn DANcERs.” By J. M. 
* SLEEPING Partners.” By Sacua Guirry, 
Savoy THEATRE.] 


BARRIE. 
TRANSLATED BY SEYMOUR HICKS. 


INASMUCH as the first of these two inconsequent pieces was 
admittedly written only for the express purpose of allowing us 
to see exquisite Madame Karsavina on her exquisite toes —a 
wholly admirable purpose, let me add—much may be forgiven 
to its distinguished author. One wonders, though, whether 
the revival of this foolish little play was timely, or will do 
anything but detract from Sir James’ reputation. The Truth 
Russian Dancers is, 1 fear, without point or 
humour. Even the usual “ whimsical” touches don’t come 
off. A gentleman ealled the ** Honourable Bill * seemed to me 
lunacy personified, nor did a heavy-handed production in an 
Fancy was crushed and never came 


about the 


ugly * set ” help matters. 
to life. Madame Karsavina did her best with it and pirouetted 
divinely, but I have seldom spent a more uncomfortable half- 
hour in the theatre. The truth is that no one but its author 
could have ** got away” (to use an Americanism) with this 
mass of cloying sentiment, not all of it, incidentally, in the best 
of taste. If you or I had written it we should have been 
Jaughed out of London. With respect to a popular, almost a 
legendary, figure and, in his way, a writer of genius, I suggest 
that Sir James Barrie sometimes abuses the privileges of the 
fine position he has won for himself in our affections. 

What a relief it was when the curtain rose on M. Guitry’s 
witty little jest which Mr. Seymour Hicks, versatile as ever, 
has translated with so much point and, I suspect, considerable 
English discretion, from the French original of his friend, 
Adapted, perhaps, would be the better word, for I got the im- 
pression, time and again, that Mr. Hicks had taken the bit 
between his teeth and was saying pretty much what he chose, 
the supreme artist. 


He is always, even when “ gagging,” 
It must be that this impulsive, lovable man never grows older. 
More years ago than I care to remember I look back on a 
wintry afternoon at the old Vaudeville Theatre and three hours 
of unalloyed joy. Dick, the shoeblack in Bluebell in Fairyland, 
vas played by a Mr. Seymour Hicks. That, I thought, was the 
man for me. I still think so. Mr. Hicks is unique. We have 
no one like him. He is the playboy of the theatrical world. His 
curiously mobile face has certain Gallic characteristics, and 
he is probably the only English actor of whom it can be said 
that he would be an equal success as a light comedian on the 
French stage. In most ways, I suppose, Mr. Hicks is a typical, 
warm-hearted Englishman, but he does not restrain his 
feelings in our English way, and there is a brilliant quickness 
about him. He typifies the Parisian as well as the Londoner, 
The mixture, when genuine, as it is in his case, is uncommon, 
It accounts, doubtless, for his friendship with the Guitry 
family. If only he and Sacha and Mile. Printemps could be 
persuaded to play together on the same stage! ‘That would 
be an evening worth while. 

And yet I think Mr. Hicks is, in some respects, a solitary, 
rather pathetic figure in our theatre. He is an actor, first 
and always, an amazingly brilliant actor and the most per- 
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tuasive stage lover I know, but an actor. He would be the 
first to admit it, the first to be proud of it. But things are 
changing in the Eny\ish theatre. New forces are at work; 
I wonder whether Mr. Hicks will either be able to keep up with 
them or desire to do so. He is not, one feels, interested in the 
wider meaning of the term * Theatre,” nor in the repertory 
movement. He has expressed old-fashioned views on the 
subject often enough. New developments in stage production 
do not appeal to him, and it must regretfully be admitted 
that if the average play in which he acts is anything to go by 
he has no great literary judgment. It scems as if there is a 
danger that he may find no place in the dramatic revival 
which is suddenly sweeping over England. It will be nothing 
Iess than a tragedy if it sweeps over Mr. Hicks. 

Sleeping Partners is a delightful trifle which M. Guitry is 
too wise a man to ask us to take au grend sérieunv, Though 
he makes it a thing of joy, it is really not worthy of Mr. Hicks’ 
great talent. But one cannot have everything, and if you 
would laugh away a summer evening I would recommend a 
visit to the Savoy Theatre. Gracious Miss Ellaline Terriss 
supports her husband with her accustomed charm, but she is 
not and never has been a clever cnough actress to play up to 
him. Mr. Edmund Gwenn, in an ineredible beard, adds 
greatly to the gaicty of nations. 


[“ By rue Way.” By Jack Hctrperr. Gatery Tuavrre.] 

After a visit to the States, Mr. Jack Hulbert’s bright little 
revue, By the Way, is onee again charming his many admirers. 
It is a pleasing entertainment, full of colour, with only a few 
dull moments. ‘There are one or two clever sketches, of 
which the best is “The Elopemenit,” a delightful wire- 
less burlesque. ‘The show relies entirely for its success on the 
versatility of Miss Cicely Courtneidge and the astonishing 
antics of Mr. Hulbert, both of whom radiate good spirits. 
By the Way strikes no new note, but all those who jook for a 
joyful evening with plenty of music and laughter will find 
their wants supplied by a visit to the Gaiety Theatre. 

E. S. A. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM BUCHAREST 
[To the Editor of the Srvcraron.] 

Sir, The weather in Rumania, as in all agricultural countries 
with an undeveloped industry, is a factor of paramount 
importance which has a direct and immediate bearing on 
the whole economic life of the country. A good crop means 
wealth to the peasant farmers, who form the bulk of the 
population, and easily collected revenue for the State. It 
also means brisk trade, large exports and an active trade 
balance. In spite of torrential rains, fortunately of a local 
character, and floods in the low-lying parts of several agri- 
cultural districts, Rumania will have this year a good wheat 
crop and an abundant maize production. It is estimated 
that after deducting the quantity necessary for home con- 
sumption and seed for the next crop, the exportable surplus, 
including the quantity left from last year, will exceed 1,000,000 
tons of wheat. The potential agricultural resources of 
Rumania are not yet fully realized. Experts claim that 
when scientific methods are generally applied, the present 
grain production may easily be doubled. if not trebled. The 
agrarian reform which pulverized the large estates has 
undoubtedly retarded the development of agriculture, and 
until the inexperienced peasant farmer has been taught 
and given the means to cultivate his land intensively no 
improvement of the present situation can be expected. 

How this large crop is to be moved to the seaboard with 
the woefully inadequate means of transport now available 
is a problem which the State Railways Administration will 
have to solve in the immediate future if there are to he any 
exports of any importance this vear. Efforis arc , 
tilable rolling-stock and repair the 


being 





made to mobriize all 2 
vast number of engines and freight cars which are tving in 
a dilapidated condition. 
is under contemplation to borrow a number of locomotives 
Poland for the export 


Furthermore, an ¢.vengement 


from Czechoslovakia and period. 
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These, however, are mere palliatives meant to bridge over 
a temporary difficult situation. The transport problem 
which is the key to the whole economic life of the country. 
will have to be tackled sooner or later in its entirety, and it 
is a foregone conclusion that this can only be done with 
capital from outside. It is calculated that no less than 
£25,000,000 is required to put the railways in a normal 
running condition. 

The change of Government at the beginning of April did 
not bring any marked departure from the past Government's 
domestic policy. As a matter of fact it was on this condition 
that Mr. Jon Bratianu, the former Premier, lent his support 
to General Averescu and influenced the King’s choice of a 
successor to the Liberal Government who resigned aftcr four 
years of office at the end of March. A Nationalist-Tsaranist 
(Peasant Party) coalition Government, ihe only alternative 
to a Government headed by Ceneral Avereseu, would haye 
spelt ruin to Mr. Vintila Bratianu’s economic policy and the 
interests of the Liberal financial institutions, and would have 
endangered Mr. Jon Bratianu’s cherished plan of arriving 
eventually at the two-party system which used to govern 
pre-War Rumania. The general elections held in May proved 
once more that the country always votes with the Government 
in power. ‘The electors were controlled with old-time ene rgy, 
with the result that General Averescu’s political organization 
(People’s Party), who only had seven represeniatives in the 
last Parliament, obtained an overwhelming majority in the 
Chamber and all the eligible seats in the Senate. About 
forty seats in the Upper House are allotted to Senators by 
right, who are nearly all members of the Liberal Party. In 
this General Averescu was largely helped by the new electoral 
Jaw, modelled on Signor Mussolini's decrees, which gives 
the Government an advantage, for if it obtains forty per cent. 
of the total votes cast the law would ensure a strong majority 
in the Chamber. A remarkable feature of the elections since 
the War was the indifference displayed by the town electorate 
towards the exercise of their citizens’ rights. In Bucharest, 
for instance, only 21,000 votes were recorded from a popu- 
Jation of close on one million. ‘This apathetic spirit is to a 
certain extent explained by the violence of political struggle 
after the War and by the indifferent quality of the candidates. 
The peasants generally vote to a man, but that is due mainly 
to the zeal of the electoral agents and the fear of the 500 Lei 
fine imposed on those electors who cannot show a reasonable 
excuse for not voting. 

There are signs that a conflict is about to break out between 
the Liberals and the Government over a controversy about 
the currency problem, which is developing into a political issue. 
Mr. Garoflid, Minister of Agriculture, and the exponent of the 
present Government's economic and_ financial policy, is 
advocating the idea of increasing the note circulation so as to 
enable the exporters to sell their foreign bills in order to finance 
the crop, and only in proportion to the necessities of the 
export trade. To do this, however, the convention concluded 
last year between the Government and the National Bank of 
Rumania, which was embodied in a law passed through Par- 
liament, limiting the note issue to 21,000,000,000 Lei (about 
£21,000,000), will have to be modified, the limit prescribed 
by the convention having already been reached. As _ this 
convention, however, is the pivot of the Liberals’ financial 
policy, the intention of the Government has met with a defi- 
nite non possumus on the part of the Liberals. The latter are 
committed to a pelicy of revalorization, and the convention 
with the National Bank is part of the legislation passed by 
them with that end in view. The Averescu Government, on 
the contrary, is in favour of stabilization as the only means 
of solving the currency problem and restoring normal economic 
conditions. Parliament being now closed, the issue wil! pro-< 
bably be fought in the autumn. session. 

Bucharest is by way of becoming a modern city. In spite 
of the acute financial crisis which, with the exception of the 
* profiteer class, is affecting everybody, buildings are 
springing up everywhere. The new University is an imposing 
building which, together with the massive stone edifice of the 
School of Architecture and the proposed Town Hall, will 
border an attractive piazza in the middle of which stands the 
monument of Jon C. Bratianu, the late King Carol's trusted 
councillor and the creator of modern Rumania. The outlying 
suburbs, however, are in erying need of improvements. ‘The 
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Municipality are making laudable efforts to ameliorate the 
situation, but there is no hope of achieving anything of im- 
portance until a Municipal loan has been concluded. 

The traflic problem is becoming acute, the narrow streets in 
the cenire being totally inadequate to cope with the ever- 
jncreasing number of motor-cars. There are more than 4,000 
ears in Bucharest, of which quite a number are of the most 
expensive American makes. It is caleulated that Rumania 
spends $30,000 a day on the importation of American cars 
alone, besides the [talian, French, Austrian and British cars 
which are also imported in fairly large numbers. It is the poor 
population who suffer from the lack of means of locomotion. 

The main feature of the theatrical season was a couple of 
weeks’ run of Joan of Arc, which was played simultancously at 
the National Theatre with Mille. Ventura, the Rumanian 
Societaire of the Comédie Francaise, in the title-réle, and by 
the Pitoeff Company, of the Thédtre des Arts, who performed 
in French at the Tcatrul Carol-cel-Mare. The Bucharest public, 
whose artistic taste is just as refined as, and perhaps a trifle 
more pretentious chan, the Parisians’, had the rare opportunity 
of judging the 
tinental interpreters of Bernard Shaw. 
have also produced with great success 


comparative merits of two of the best Con- 
The Pitoeff Company 
Pirandello’s Six 
Person 19CS. 

We are now in the height of the holiday season. 
August are unbearably hot in the Capital, and the activity of 
the city is at a very low ebb until the middie of September. 
The seaside and mountain resorts are crowded to overflowing 
Constantza Is, as 


July and 


in spite of the abnormally high prices. 
usual, the great attraction, especially this year when, thanks 
to the efforts of the Municipal authorities, who are in great 
need of funds, gambling st the Casino has been resumed. 
There is a law prohibiting the games of chance in holiday 
resorts now in foree, but this was interpreted as applying 
not to ihe fown of Constantza but only to Constantza-plage, 
which is situated about six miles from the town and where, 
incidentally, nobody lives. The holiday-makers stay in town 
ind go to the plage by train for bathing. Sinaia, the beautiful 
Royal summer residence, situated on one of the finest sites of 


the Carpathians, four hours by train from Bucharest, is just 


as popular as Constantza. Except for excursions on the 
rugged peaks of the mountains, where one often mects the 
same people one met at the Palace Hotel dance the previous 
evening, there is no attraction. There is a Casino, but the 
Rouletic and Chemin-de-Fer were stopped two vears ago, and 
the Municipal authorities have apparently not yet found a 
plausible excuse to circumvent the law, Sinaia being par 
ercellence a holiday resort. ‘The sport lovers will find perhaps 
the finest golf course in Rumania a couple of miles from 
There are sites in the Transylvanian Alps which 
Big game 


Sinaia. 
rival in beauty the finest Swiss mountain-scapes. 
abounds, and there is excellent trout-fishing in practically all 
the mountain streams on both sides of the Carpathians. The 
Danube delta is a hunter's paradise, apart from the unique 
scenery that the vast expanse of water, covered in places with 
floating willow-tree forests, provides for the Nature lover. In 
addition to every known specimen of water birds living in this 
latitude, even pelicans and flamingoes are found, whilst cor- 
morants are met by the thousand. And if one is more pro- 
saically inclined, it is well to know that at Valeov in Southern 
Bessarabia, just where the Danube joins the Black Sea, the 
best caviare in the world is produced.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Your Becuaresr CorresrONnvENT. 
July, 1926. 








THE SPECTATOR. 
Before going on their holidays readers are advised to place 


an order for the Seecraror. The journal will be forwarded 
to any address at the following rates :— 


One Month on oa sa i 
Two Months na 35 «oe 
Three Months .. Y we 


The Publisher, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


GREAT INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITY 
[To the Editor of the Sprceraron.| 

Sin,--May I offer to your readers the experience of one who 

was for seven or eight years manager of a large engineering 

works in the North of England? I was young and energetic, 

IT had much sympathy with Labour. I had a liberal-minded 


THE 


chief who gave me full liberty to develop my ideas. I had 
a works manned in large proportion by the most highly 
educated and skilled workmen in Lancashire. All the 


circumstances were favourable. Yet I entirely failed in breaking 
down the abominable policy of * Ca’ canny.” 

The men had a representative works committee which met 
me every fortnight. ‘This committee stayed in my office 
as long as they liked and were allowed to ventilate any subject 
they liked; minutes were kept and circulated immediately 
after each meeting to all the members. The men were 
again and again offered written guarantees that no piecework 
price would ever be reduced so that every man could take 
home each week as much as ever he could earn. In actual 
fact no piecework price ever was reduced and in some cases 
piecework prices were voluniarily raised by the management. 
ft may be noted that with the exception of the labourers’ 
work practically all the work was piecework. It was well 
known to both the men and the management that many 
of the men could doubie their earnings. 

I took the opportunity on one occasion to convene a mecting 
of about two hundred men representative of all the trade 
unions in the works to explain the advantages to both them- 
selves and the management of increased production and 
to repeat the guarantees of the maintenance of piecework 
prices. Tt was all in vain. At the meeting referred to the 
district organizers instructed tic men that they were to 
listen to me but not to enter into any discussion. In con- 
versation with the local leaders I always received the same 
reply, that as long as there was a single man out of work 
in the country they would neither increase production nor 
work overtime for however limited a period. 

ft seemed quite impossible to get the simplest economic 
facts to influence them though they admitted their truth: 
yet they were splendid men, honest, sober, intelligent, com- 
petent. I never received a suggestion from a workman for 
an improvement in methods or Undoubtedly 
if any man had made such a suggestion he would have been 
Men who inadvertently occasionally 


proces SCS. 


fined by his trade union. 
made a bigger week's earnings than the union permitted 
undoubtedly were fined. Practically 
made in lay-out or lighting or transport, every labour-saving 
device or new process introduced was the work of either 
the technical staff or the foremen. Some of the ideas may 
have originated with the men, but fear of their fellow trade 
unionisis made them offer them covertly to the management 
through the foremen or technical staff. 

1 was naturally unable to attend the local mectings of the 
trade union branches, but I believe they were dominated 
by the young men, the local officials, and a few advanced 
Socialists : the bulk of the men took no active part in them. 

It is possible that some impression might have been made 
on the men in the course of ten or fifteen years, but just as 
I thought I had begun to effect something [ was translated 
by an enlightened Board of Directors, who had hardly seen 
me and did not know me, to a larger and better-paid job. 

I am, Sir, &ce., RetirneD ENGINEER, 

Switzerland. 


every improvement 


“WHY ARE THERE STRIKES?” 
[To the Editor of the Svrcraror.| 
Sir,—The letter in your issue of the 14th inst. from Me, 
Reginald Campbell is more remarkable for what it omits 
than for what it says, but even so, on behalf of this Union, 
I would congratulate him on its contents. 

The omissions for which it is remarkable are that iit makes 
no reference whatever to (a) The primary need of the iadividual 
wage-earner ; (b) The duty of the nation to make it possible 
for the need to be met. 

As to (a): “ Economic Freedom ” for the individual is the 
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crying need of our times. To provide it requires that 
individual wage-earners should have a practicable alternative 
to working for wages, which for men without much capital 
is that they should be able to grow their own food if it suits 
them better to do so than to work for wages. Given this 
alternative, it would be to the self-interest of employers to 
make wages and conditions of employment satisfactory 
to wage-earners, while on the other hand the latter would also 
need to have consideration for the interests of employers, or 
the employers would tend to withdraw their capital from the 
trade. That would compel the wage-earners to fall back on 
the alternative, which many of them might be loth to do- 
Ilow to place the alternative at the disposal of wage-earners 
is the crux of the problem, and yet its practical solution will 
become apparent as soon as the underlying principle is 
understood. 

It is the ebject of this Union, among other things, to 
propagate the ideas contained in this letter, so that if any of 
your readers should desire information in these respects, a 
note to the General Secretary at this address will receive 
prompt attention.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. Grearnean-HArrer, 
General Secretary, 
The Agricultural and Industrial Union. 
% Queen Street Place, E.C. 4. 


THE PRIME MINISTER’S LETTER TO 
THE UNITED STATES 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 


Sir,—This is the age of the slogan. I hate both the word and 
the thing ; and yet Lam on the point of raising the ery : “ Fair 
play for Mr. Baldwin!” So far he has had none. I do not 
refer to his political opponents. They play the regular political 
game, to which he alone among politicians is superior. But 
his own party, at least, might grant him a little intelligent and 
generous sympathy. Of this the signs are few and feeble. 
Throughout this horrible coal dispute he has fought the 
nation’s battle with unparalleled singleness of heart. The 
statement to America at which you cavil was made necessary 
by a Socialist attempt to slander the nation. It was in her 
defence, and not in his own, that he spoke the truth and 
nothing but the truth. Any generous heart could have under- 
stood how bitter the task must have been to him. A shower 
of stones from “ Labour” was inevitable. But you— need 
you have contributed your pebble? I have made myself 
ridiculous by writing several letters of this kind. It is, of 
course, 2 waste of my time and of the reader’s— if, indeed, the 
letters ever get read. But the injustice of all this makes me 
oblivious of * wisdom and dignity.”-—I am, Sir, &e., 
A. D. Jonson, 

12 Woburn Square, W.C. 

[We had no intention of flinging the smallest pebble at 
Mr. Baldwin when we admitted and ** regretted the necessity ” 
for his letier.—Ep. Spectator.| 


PUBLICITY AND THE PUBLIC 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.|] 

Sir,—-* No subject is more important or less generally under- 
stood than advertising in England to-day.” So begins your 
review of two books on advertising in your issue of August 
2Ist. IT am aware that my daily newspaper would cost me 
Gd., or perhaps 1s., if it contained no advertisements. I 
have to thank the advestisers for that, but I never read any 
ndvertisements whatever, unless the announcements of 
deaths on the first page can be considered as advertisements. 

When I buy a widely advertised article I resent the fact 
that a considerable part of the price goes towards the cost 
of advertizing. Why did I buy that article 2?) Always, or 
nearly always, on account of satisfactory past experience, 
or of the recommendation of a friend, or of a trustworthy 
tradesman, or because I find it in the price list of the ** Stores.” 
I live ninety miles from London, and ten miles from the 
nearest shopping town. I buy coal after consultation with 
my neighbours as to quality and price. [ am noi aware if 
my bootmaker advertises; I hope not. After trying many 
brands, I buy my tobacco from a tobacconist who keeps it 
in a tub, loose, and charges 10}d. an ounce. I broke the 


cap of my fountain pen (a birthday present), and wrote to 
the London agent for a new one. He charged 1s. 64d, and 
postage. It was worth 2d. or 3d. It is a widely advertiseg 
pen. 

My wife has a motor car. Did she choose it by reading 
advertisements, or going to a show? Awful thought ! She 
simply took the advice of competent and trustworthy acquaint. 
ances, with a perfectly satisfactory result. In asking for 
books at the lending library, advertisements are of little yse 
as a guide, I rely on your reviews and announcements, and 
on the appearance of the books that I find on the shelves, 
I do not buy more than about two dozen bottles of wine in gq 
year. Do I choose it from advertisements ? No, simply 
on recommendation by disinterested friends. The very fact 
that a brand of tobacco or wine is largely advertised would 
prejudice me against it. I know that I should have to pay 
for the advertisements, and should be inclined to suppose 
that it would not sell if it were not well advertised. 

The only advertisements that do not irritate me are those 
of the scenery on the Southern Railway. Most of them are 
good to look at while waiting for a train, but they offer me 
no inducement to visit the places. I do not wish to advertise 
myself, and therefore I am, Sir, &c., 

‘ mM. Bo. 

[Most of us entertain at times the amiable illusion that we 
are independent of advertisements. We suspect, however, 
that when our correspondent relies on the advice of his friends 
he is generally relying on advertisement at one remove. No 
doubt bad things (such as quack medicines) undeservedly 
prosper through advertisement, but that does not alter the 
economie fact that good things, and the best things in most 
trades, have required the aid of advertisement. Large sales, 
which can be obtained only through advertisement, mean 
cheap production. In a _ properly managed competitive 
business the cost of advertisement is more than balanced in 
favour of the consumer by the cheapening of the article. The 
-ases of the tailor and the bootmaker (as also of the hat-maker) 
are peculiar but they tell, on the whole, we think, against our 
correspondent’s argument. Non-advertising tailors and 
bootmakers are the princes of their trade. They produce what 
are in effect works of art for a limited public, and those who 
eannot do without works of art are right to pay high prices 
for them. But the advertising tailors and bootmakers do 
produce more cheaply than they could if they did not exyand 
their business by advertise ment.—Ep. Spectator.| 


WHO WROTE THE FOURTH GOSPEL? 
{To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 

Sir,— There can be no doubt that the author of the Fourth 
Gospel knew and valued our Gospel according to St. Mark. 
Canon Streeter thinks—-and I believe other scholars agree 
with him—that one object of the author of the Fourth Gospel 
was to supply —what St. Mark neither attempted or professed 
to attempt—some sort of chronology of the events of Our 
Blessed Lord’s ministry. Whether our St. John knew or 
used any of the other Gospels is still debated, but it is generally 
acknowledged that St. Mark was his primary authority. 

We may therefore take it for granted that the Second 
Gospel was read and circulated in the Church of Ephesus 
for some time before our Fourth Gospel was published. 

Now, there is one story in St. Mark’s Gospel which has at 
all times had a very special attraction for devout readers—the 
story (ch. x. 21) of the rich young ruler of whom the unusual 
expression is used, “ Jesus looking upon him loved him.” 
Christians have at all times felt that there must have been 
something more to be told about this young man. What 
more natural than that the disciples in Ephesus, when they read 
this story for the first time, should ask their aged leader who 
knew so much from personal companionship with the Lord, 
“ Can you tell us anything more about this interesting story ?” 
What could interest them more deeply than to learn that theit 
venerated teacher was himself the subject of the story, the 
young man, who though at first he went away sorrowful, yet 
was irresistibly drawn by the magnet of that divine love, 
and who had found in a life given to Christ riches greater 
than all that the world could give. 

Thenceforth the Ephesian Christians would delight to speak 
of their leader as “the Disciple whom Jesus loved.” The 
title would become so closely attached to him that he would 
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feel it quite natural to use it of himself. Surely, if this suppo- 
sition be accepted we need not feel the great difficulty felt 
by Canon Streeter in his great work, The Four Gospels, in the 
fact that the disciple who wrote the Gospel should venture 
to use such a title for himself. Nor will it be necessary to resort 
to the rather strained view that * It is open to us to surmise 
that the verse (xx1. 24) which identifies the actual author 
with the beloved disciple is a mistaken identification.” The 
authors of that verse professed to know what they were 
writing about, and it is certain they were near enough in time 
to the publication of the Gospel to have correct information. 
Mr. Fleming’s article in your issue of August 7th is most 
jnteresting and makes out a very good case. But, after all, 
Mr. Fleming himself realizes that in the attempt to identify 
the Beloved disciple with Lazarus, there must of necessity be 
a good deal of conjecture. We only surmise that Lazarus 
was a young man, a comparatively rich man, and one who may 
have been known to the High Priest. What we do know, on 
the authority of the Gospel, is that at that time Lazarus was 
by no means a persona grata with the priestly circle, who were 
seriously considering the question of putting him to death. 
On the few occasions on which he finds it necessary to mention 
him, our author has no hesitation in mentioning him by name. 
Why should he in other occasions hide his identity under a 
vague description ? In the rich young ruler, on the other 
hand, very little is left for conjecture. We have one who was 
young, who was wealthy, and in high position, who would 
naturally be of the High Priest’s circle of acquaintance. 
What if he were himself a member of a priestly family, might 
not this account for the old tradition which has filtered down 
to Polyerates, and of which, so far as I am aware, no satis- 
factory explanation has ever been given, that ‘** John was a 
priest and wore the petalon” ? 

It would also be quite certain that the young ruler would 
be very familiar with Jerusalem. Possibly as a Jerusalemite 
himself he had very little intercourse with the older Gallilean 
apostles. If as Canon Streeter argues the author of the Fourth 
Gospel was the John the Elder known to us from the passage 
in Papias, it is very easy to understand how in comparatively 
early times he came to be confused with his namesake, the 
son of Zebedee, who undoubtedly was one of what we might 
call the inner circle of the Twelve Apostles, Canon Streeter 
thinks that the author of the Fourth Gospel could not have 
been more than twelve years old at the time of the crucifixion. 


It must be hard for anyone who feels strongly the force of 


the many passages in the Gospel in which brief life-like touches 
Beem to suggest the presence of the eye witness to accept this 
view. Nor is it easy to suppose that one who had had only 
the very briefest intercourse as a mere child with the Lord 
should come to be venerated as one of the original “ disciples 
of the Lord.” 

If John were about ten years younger than our Lord, and 
wrote his Gospel, a gospel which he had long been delivering 
orally—when he was about seventy, 7.e., about a.p. 80, we 
should have a satisfactory solution of the problem, nor would 
Canon Streeter himself find any serious fault with the con- 
tlusion on the seore of dates in which so much must depend 
bn conjecture.—I am, Sir, «e., W. M. Fo.rry. 

[Mr. Fleming writes: “ I should like to acknowledge Canon 
Foley’s great courtesy. But (1) he takes for granted St. 
John’s residence at Ephesus. This is itself difficult, in view 
of Clement of Rome’s writing to Corinth, and intervening in 
ts affairs, without a single reference to John, the living 
Apostle, and a ‘ pillar’ saint, though he does refer to St, 
Peter and St. Paul. Ignatius, writing to the Ephesians, likewise 
hever mentions John, who must have lived there recently, 
though he does mention Paul. (Prof. Stanton finds this a 
serious difficulty.) Nor does Polycarp (John’s reputed 
lisciple), writing to the Philippians, mention St. John, but 
ynly St. Paul. (2) However, to pass to the theory of the rich 
young Ruler, whom Jesus loved, the difliculty is that the 
Gospel tells us, nol that he became a disciple, but the exact 
ppposite, that ‘he turned away, very sorrowful.” It is 
zood to surmise that he changed his mind, but it remains a 
iurmise only. Now Lazarus(1) eas adisciple. (2) We are told, 
not once but four times, that Jesus loved him ; (3) and it is 
no surmise that he was a young man, and comparatively rich. 
I have given reasons drawn from the Gospel for both state- 
ments. And,of course, he would be very familiar with Jerusa- 


lem. I have dealt, in the columns of the Spectater, with the 
difficulty of ch. xu. 10. It is a real one, but not insur. 
mountable.”"—Ep,. Spectator.] 


CAN WE THEN BELIEVE? 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sm,—May I be allowed to reply to the remarks of your 
reviewer on my letter in your issue of 14th irst.? My 
objection was to discrimination between two sets of facts on 
which the faith of the Church was founded both of which are 
testified to by the Evangelists, and by Apostles. My objection 
still remains. The experiences of St. Joan of Are and those 
connected with St. Thomas of Canterbury might well be put 
into quite a different category : the faith of the Church was 
not, and is not, founded on them. It is true that the Blessed 
Virgin can have been the sole witness for the Virgin Birth, 
but the Evangelists, St. Matthew and St. Luke must have had 
intimate knowledge of her and must have been convinced of 
her truthfulness. The writings of St. Paul and the other 
Apostles do not deal with the Virgin Birth but on points which 
come within their scope, the Resurrection and Ascension of 
our Lord, and the gift of the Spirit, they are to my mind 
radiant with truth.—I am, Sir, &e. 
A PLAIN MAN. 
August 22nd, 1926. 


HORATIO BROWN OF VENICE 

{To the Editor of the Seecraron.] 
Sir,—May I as one of Horatio Brown’s oldest friends put 
on record in the Spectafor—a paper to which he often con- 
tributed both in prose and verse—my devotion to him as 
amananda scholar? He and I had a dozen things in common, 
We both loved Italy, her people and her monuments, and 
in the age of Ruskin were not afraid to admire the great 
examples of cighteenth-century architecture which Venice 
has to show. He sent me to Stra, a building which though 
seen by comparatively few people, is one of the glories of 
North Italy. We both loved literature. We both as young 
men loved walking, especially in the mountains. I saw 
my first glacier, my first field of perpetual snow, and my 
first herd of Chamois in his company. It was indeed on this 
memorable walk, made from Davos, that I gave him the 
epithet which I see was quoted in the Times obituary. He 
was lean and twenty-eight, and I was fat, and two-and-twenty, 
and when I saw him springing from crag to crag, while I 
* sweated” up an apparently endless snow-slope, I hurled 
at him Pistol’s immortal phrase: thou damned and luxurious 
mountain goat—though * luxurious ” was in fact as inappro- 
priate an adjective as one could select. He had a good 
Italian cook, liked good Italian wine, and was hospitable 
to his friends, but he was always ready and willing for mouns 
tain fare. 

His sense of humour was well rooted and maintained. 
I remember about twenty-five years ago his telling me how 
he had lunched in Edinburgh in company with a great Scottish 
contractor and millionaire. The man of wealth hearing that 
Brown lived in Venice thus addressed him. ‘So you live 
in Vennus do you? A damp, dark, dirty disgusting hole!” 
We often discussed what was the proper retort courteous 
and conclusive to this remarkable generalization, and never 
without delight.—I am, Sir, &c., 

. J. Sr. Lor Srraciry. 


MR. HAROLD RUSSELL 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—You and many of your readers will have been shocked 
by the news of the sudden death of Mr. Harold Russell, and 
will feel deep sympathy with those who are suffering most 
intimately thereby. As the son of Lord Arthur Russell 
and one of the three remarkable daughters of the Vicomte de 
Pevronnet. he, like his brothers and sisters, inherited a strong 
individuality and intelligence. Any of that family might 
be counted on to carry a conversation out of the common- 
place by an original comment or a remark that showed their 
curious wit, sometimes caustic but never unkind; indecd, 
he had the kindest heart. He was called to the Bar and 


sinee the War was the British Secretary of the Anglo-German 
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Arbitral Tribunal. To get that Tribunal to work smoothly 
where there was no guiding precedent, and when good will, 
though present, was shallow-rooted, was a triumph of tact, 
ability and hard work, to say nothing of linguistic power. 
(IIe was a traveller, though he found less oppertunity for 
distant travelling than some of his family.) The confidence 
that he inspired largely made the Tribunal a success and 
an unadvertised one. If he had been less successful, we 
should have heard much more about it. His real pleasure 
in life, apart from or shared in his happy family life, lay in 
natural history. He was an astonishingly well-informed 
naturalist, self-taught through observation. A walk with 
him on the Surrey Downs was a continuous lesson to anyone 
who shared his pleasure. In London he was frequently 
in the parks or Kensington Gardens before dawn, observing 
the behaviour of birds and other wild life. I know that he 
used to contribute to your columns on natural history as 
well as to larger magazines, and I trust that his work will 
not be lost. Certainly the memory of him as a conipanion 
will remain treasured by many. —I am, Sir, &c., 
Amicus. 


THE ITALIAN SYNDICAL LAW 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 

Sin, Your correspondent, ** W.B.,” in his letter published in 
your issue of the 21st inst., takes me to task in connexion 
with my article on the Italian syndical law (Spectator, August 
24th). It is true that the law limits legal recognition to our 
syndicats only for each trade or category, and that the Govern- 
ment may (it does not say that it shal!) confer recognition on 
a union comprising only 10 per cent. of the workers or em- 
ployees concerned. But * W. B.” should bear in mind that 
in Italy a very large part of the workers are not yet organized, 
so that 10 per cent. of the total represents a much more impor- 
tant proportion of the organized workers than would be the 
case in some other countries. Moreover, the Fascist unions 
have a much larger membership than the Socialist or Popolare 
unions have ever had: it is therefore natural and cquitable 
that recognition be conferred on the national unions alone (it is 
by no means necessary to be a registered Fascist to be admitted 
to a national union only professing revolutionaries are ex- 
cluded). Workers join unions for the advantages they can 
secure through them, and the national unions are in a position 
to secure greater advantages for the workers than any others, 
That unions should be used for revolutionary purposes, as 
was the case with the Red unions and in many cases with 
those of the Partito Popolare, is a gross misuse of their functions. 

In his last paragraph * W. B.” expresses doubts as to the 
success of the provisions for compulsory jurisdiction in the 
settlement of labour disputes. As I wrote in my article, 
“it will, of course, need time before final judgment can be 
passed on the success or failure of the scheme.” But with the 
spirit of collaboration which animates the Italian people 
to-day, confidence in its success is. I think, quite legitimate. 
As for the price at which industrial peace is secured, it seems 
to me that no price can be too high in the case of a compara- 
tively poor country like Italy. Strikes are luxuries which 
only the richest countries can afford, and even in those coun- 
tries many people are asking themselves if they are not too 
expensive in proportion to the enjoyment they afford. -I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Luicr VILLAR 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, SW.1 


LITERARY COINCIDENCES 
[To the Fditor of the Spreraror.] 
Sin, Not so well known, but more remarkable than the coin- 
cidence between two lines of Tennyson’s In Memoriam xxvii. 
and two lines of Clough’s Peschiera, is the literary parallel 
related by Tennyson himself in the following extract from a 
letter he addressed to Mrs. S. E. Dawson, dated November 24th, 
1882 :— 

* Aman, a Chinese scholar, some time ago wrote to me saying that 
in an old untranslated Chinese poem there are two whole lines of mine 
almost word for word. And why not? . . It is searcely possible 
for anyone to say or write anything i in this late time of the world to 


which, in the rest of the literature of the world, a parallel could not 
somewhere be found. ....’? 


Tennyson was thinking, of course, of his inheritance as “ heir 


—S— 


of ail the ages ” ; but what are we to infer from the fol llowing 
contemporaneous instance related by W. D. Howells ? While 
he was Editor of the Atlantic Monthly he was about to publish 
a short story of his own, when he received from an outsidg 
lady contributor an almost exact duplicate. 
resemblance that he felt constrained to show her his proof. 
shects to convince her of his honesty.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
THOMAS Carr, 


So close was the 


o9 Mortimer Road, Kensal Rise, N.W.10 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,— 
“To all the sensual world proclaim 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.’’— Motto al] ad of 
Chapter vexiv. of * Old Moriality.” 

**Methinks thou shouldest know that the fame which haigs its 
chaplet on the tomb of a brave hero or heroine is worth ell the 
petty engagements in which ordinary persons spend the current of 
their time. One hour of life crowded to the full with glorious action, 


and filled with noble risks, is worth whole years of those mean 
observances of paltry decorum in which men steal through existence 
like sluggish waters through a marsh without honour or observation,” 
-— Chapter xxv. ** Count Robert of Paris.” 

What it would be interesting to know is —when Scott wrote 
the above passage in Count Robert of Paris, was the verse still 
running in his mind so that of set intent he turned it into 
prose -and what noble prose—or was it, to quote Mr. Minchin, 
that it ** lurked in the hidden chambers of memory to issue in 
a transfigured form” ?—TI am, Sir, &e., i. F. Eames, 

The Vicarage, Irworth, Bury St. Edmunds. 


[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Smr,— Your article on “ Literary Coincidences * encourages 
me to draw to your attention the great similarity between 
Yeats’ * When you are old*’ and Ronsard’s sonnet, ‘* Pour 
Iiéléne,” which begins ** Quand vous serez bien vieille.” This 
parallelism is so striking that perhaps it is more widely known 
than I think.—-I am, Sir, &c., Marvgory BINNry, 


POOR LAW REFORM AND THE CIELLDREN 
{To the Editor of the Srvcrxvror.] 

Str,—-The abuse of outdoor relief in certain districts is, I 
fear, obscuring other very important issues involved in the 
Poor Law reform proposals now before the country and [ 
venture to ask for your valuable assistance in relation to the 
children. On January Ist, 1925, 467,151 children were 
chargeable to the Guardians of England and Wales. ‘Time 
may bring a decrease of these numbers but not a disappearance 
and it is, therefore, essential at this turning of the ways from 
the old administration to the new to ensure that true progress 
and reform are secured for the children. 

The Poor Law Commission of 1909 (majority report) dealing 
v-ith the children said that ‘*‘ more depends upon the admini- 
strators than upon the system ” and this is still the crux of 
the matter. So far as the system is concerned examination 
of the Poor Taw reform proposals shows that whereas the 
administration of out-door relicf will be decentralized the care 
of children in institutions will be a direct function of the 
County Councils ; as it is unlikely that these administrators 
will be the same persons the continuous knowledge of the 
individual and the scientific treatment of a family as a whole 
will be lost--to the detriment of the work in the opinion of 
those with long experience of social administration. 

As regards the administrators—in the reform proposals 
applicable to the country generally—the memorandum says 
“it is recognized that in some cases the membership of the 
council may require to be increased (by co-option or otherwise) 
to cope with the duties transferred to them.’ I submit, 
Sir, that unless the best type of administrator is secured the 
individual care and attention so necessary when dealing 
with children will not be obtained especially when it is 
remembered that County Councillors are already overburdened 
with work, and I fail to see any certainty that the permissive 
process of “co-option or otherwise’’ will provide what 
is needed. 

Lastly, may I point out that while there are 2,350 women 
serving on Boards of Guardians there are only 111 women 
County Councillors (excluding aldermen) and that seventeen 
out of sixty-two County Councils still have no women members. 
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The view held by many now engaged in this work is that 

unless the q ‘ty and quantity of the administrators required 

for it are secured by the Bill and the dangers of centralization 

and bureaucratic control guarded against by it, the lives and 

happiness of large numbers of little children will suffer.— 

I am, Sir, &c., Cc, Fubirorp. 
16 Egerton Gardens, S.W.3. 


THE CHURCH AND BIRTH CONTROL 
[To the Editor of the Svecraror.| 

Sir,—The subject of birth control and its relation to Christian 
ethics is one which is greatly exercising the minds of many 
thoughtful people, and many of the clergy and others whose 
desire it is to conform to the standards of Christianity refrain 
from acting upon the conclusions to which their intelligence 
leads them in this matter because of a vague feeling that birth 
control is ‘against Christianity.” Extremely important, 
therefore, is the authoritative pronouncement which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury made last session in the House of Lords, 
when birth control was not only discussed, but received a 
majority vote. His sympathetic acceptance of birth control 
clinics will come as welcome guidance to many. After explain- 
ing that he did not vote with Lord Buckmaster’s motion in 
favour of the Ministry of Health sanctioning the giving of such 
information from their centres all over the country, because 
it was his impression that the officers of Welfare Centres were 
already free to give such information, the Archbishop said :— 

“We make no kind of suggestion that there should be any 
or interference with these birth control centres, which 


restrictior 
have been established for those who desire to use them and are 


supported by some exceedingly thoughtful people in this country.” 


This should dispose once and for all of the fallacy current in 
some quarters that birth control is in conflict with the Christian 
religion. —{ am, Sir, &c., 7. 


PRACTICAL EUGENICS 

[To the Editor of the Sexcrator.]| 
Sin,— With reference to a letter in your issue of August 14th 
in which one item of * An Outline of Practical Eugenie Policy,” 
recently issued by the Eugenies Society, was criticized, our 
friend Captain Melby should remember that 


“many a mickle 
makes a muckle.” If any step is taken which promotes the 


of a large section of the community, and if that 





fertility 

section of the community is a mickle below the average of 

the whole in racial worth, the result may be, after many 

generations have passed, a muckle injury to the race.I am, 

Sir, &e.. Leonard Darwin, President, 
The Eugenics Education Society, 


52 Upper Be Yford Place, Ww &. i. 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY SOCIETY 
[Vo the Editor of the Srecrator.]} 
Six, -We should be grateful if you will allow us to call the 
attention of any of your readers who are interested in Economic 
History io the fact that an Economic History Society has 
recently been established, which, in addition to other activi- 
ties, wilt publish an Keonomic History Review. The President 
of the Society is Sir William Ashley, the Vice-Presidenis Pro- 
fessor W. R. Scott (Glasgow) and Professor EK. F. Gay 
(Harvard). The Review, which will appear, to begin with 
once a year, will be edited by Mr. EK. Lipson (Oxford) and Mr. 
R. H. Tawney (London), and will have the advantage of the 
co-operation of distinguished foreign scholars, including Pro- 
fessor Gras (U.S.A.), Professor Pirenne (Belgium), Professor 
Sie (France), Professor Arias (Italy), Professor Brodnitz 
(Germany) and Professor Kosminsky (Russia). Membership 
of the Society will be open to all persons interested in Economic 
History on payment of an annual subscription of 10s. 6d., and 
will carry with it the right to receive a copy of the Review 
annually post free. Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. J. A. White, 43 Dora Road, Wimbledon, 
London, S.W.19.--We are, Sir, &c., 
EILeen Power, 
I’. W. TICKNER 
(Hon. Seerctaries), 

20 Mechlenburgh Square, W.C.1. 





COAL ECONOMY 
[Vo ike Ecitcr 
Sir,—The shortage of houschold coal no doubt troubles many 
of your readers. As a dweller in a small country house, so fat 
as my own convenience is concerned, I do not care in the least 
whether the miners resume work or stay out. My yearly coal 
consumption has averaged twelve tons. In future I expect 
to use none, as I have put in a new type of oil cooker, which I 
find does better work than tie fair-sized coal-burning range, 
which I formerly used. It bakes bread, heats water for home 
washing, makes toast, cooks joints and food for from four to 
six people (sometimes more). Larger ones would no doubt da 
the work of a large house. I have oil heaters for warmth, and 
in the coming winter I shall have a small wood fire, in addition, 
to sit over. The cost of my oil fuel works out at rather less 
than I paid for coal and haulage last year. The cooking range 
with three burners uses five gallons of oil per week. ‘The 
cleanliness, saving of work, bother and waste is to the good. 
The cooking is better, as it seems that the heat ean be adjusted 
as required. Several neighbouring cottages now use oil stoves, 
and the occupants tell me that with the little wood they can 
gather they feel quite independent of coal.—I am, Sir, &c., 
KXyNMON. 


POETRY 


SIRIUS 


Onion, with his ancient sword, blue burnished by the night, 
Girds on his belt, while Dian bends her bow of slender light 
Against the flutt’ring Pleiades, whose winking pinions wheel, 
And Sirius snaps a chain of stars to reach his master’s heel. 


Oh! does he hear the fretful barks, the wheezy snores and yaps 
Of earthly dogs, who fret and strain to scud from silken laps ? 
For them no rabbit-quickened woods, no riddled river bogs, 
No racing scent with bracken blent, for they are motor dogs. 


Onn! Sirius, Star of Dogs to whom fond doggy spirits ery, 

Bid Jove send down a thunderbolt to whicker through the sky ! 

To smite and slay them where they stand, who sell for 
cushioned ease, 

Another's birthright of the woods and squirrel-haunted trees. 


When amber eyes are growing dim, and dry each thrusting 
nose, 

Then bid Orion call to heel the questing souls of those, 

Who never knew the darting scents of meadows wreathed with 
mist, 

Who never tracked a rabbit down, when skies were amethyst. 


So call them up and Jet them range, from dusk till dawn of day 
The dark blue mountains of the sky and down the Milky Way ; 
Diana needs a pack of hounds to chase the shining Bear, 
And though the Star of Dogs, you may perchance be lonely 
there. 
Bareara EKupuan Topp, 


LOVERS’ MEETING 


O sroovinc Nicur, whose billowy breast is clad 
In shining silks of violet and blue, 
To make one lover this soft evening glad 
Pull closer round thee clouds of purple hue. 
O brooding Night, I go to meet my Love: 
Plume the pale twilight with thy darkness deep: 
Spread peace so quiet that yon woodland dove 
Gives over croodling, sunken in warm sleep. 
And now my voluble heart tells She is nigh, 
Lean down, O gentle Night, and draw us both 
Into thy gloomy bosom with low sigh 
Of whispering wind, lest silence make her loth. 
But so she read my eyes, grant one more boon— 
Light of Love's star, and the young glimmering moon. 


R. L. M&cxoz. 
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MR. GALSWORTHY'S 
SOME 


The Silver Spoon. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


net.) 


By John Galsworthy. 


A New novel by John Galsworthy creates a stir through 
the English-speaking countries and in Germany. ‘The publie 
hastens to the libraries to lay hands on it. Yet the contents 
are probably far less discussed than are the stories of Mr. Michael 
Arlen, Mr. Aldous Huxley or Mr. H. G. Wells. ‘The public isin a 
hurry to renew old acquaintances rather than io be primed 
for conversation. ‘The Forsytes have become an institution 
like Dot and Carrie, and everyone wants to know what 
happened to them next. 

It is curious, however, that a Galsworthy novel provokes 
so little discussion, for his books, like his plays, are certainly 
built round debatable subjects. Even if we look as far 
back as The Silver Bow and Strife, it seems that problems which 
have evoked a thousand arguments appear continually in his 
work. What to do when burglars break into one’s house, 
whether there is really one Jaw fer the poor and another for the 
rich, whether England’s day is over such are the questions 
that arise. Only, since Mr. Galsworthy is much more of a 
character-creating novelist than a journalist, it is the question 
which presents itself to him as a pedestal for his figures, and 
he concerns himself little with the answer. Should he happen 
to wonder how many angels could come to rest on the point 
of a needle, he would give us a warmly conceived tale of the 
ineffectual struggles of some disembodied Forsytes to maintain 
their balance, and the success of others ; but he would not 
solve the conundrum, 

Still, his characters are not types or illustrations. They 
are no Babbitts or Pecksniffs but intensely individual creatures 
isolated from the whole of the rest of humanity. Indeed, 
it is his passion for separate people and his interest in the 
trouble caused by their separateness which inspire him and 
give him, too, his intensely national hatred of abstract law, 
the professional and governing generally. 
The Englishman's soul is a bleak but proud castle to him. 
While he respects the aristocratic code he despises the aristocrat 
shackled by it; he despises the poor because they are weak, 
and loves the solid, individualistie middle class alone. 

But he fears for it. 

The hectic, amorous chinoiserie of Fleur Mont’s post-War 
drawing-room in The White Monkey has given place in The 
Silver Spoon to an almost contemporary and austere salon. 
Fleur has abandoned the arts for politics and Michael is an M.P. 
They, and old Soames with them, are part submerged in a 
society presented in the most dismaying light, the world 
where finely written pornography passes for exquisite litera- 
ture, whole-hearted malice and self-seeking replace friendship, 
no action is too dishonourable, and each does as he chooses, 
consigning to-morrow to the devil. The Monts and old 
Soames are entangled in a most unsavoury libel action, which 
leaves them the successful but discredited defendants and 
makes a social triumph for the “ immoral” plaintiff. 

No one could deny that girls like Marjorie Ferrar exist to- 
day. This young villaitiess of good family, trailing debts and 
amours, subsisting partly on the sale of half-malicious society 
gossip to the Press, is less alluring than Iris Storm, but of the 
same stratum and more truly drawn. Just as real, too real 
for comfort, are the four broken creatures, out-of-works, 
whom Michael tries to put back on ihe land. Fleur herself is 
no more than any cossetted, shingled little modern bourgeoise, 
frantically manoeuvring for a place in the London sun to-day. 

Oh, Mr. Galsworthy conyvinees us that England is rotten, 
that its decay has followed inevitably from the too much 
prosperity and case earned for the dominant middle class 
during the Victorian Era, since a nation (and obviously Mr. 
Galsworthy thinks of the middle class as the essential part of 
this nation), like an animal or a plant, degenerates if it never 
meets with adversity. 

Does he indicate a remedy, he proves, too, that it will 
never be applied. Michael, on entering Parliament (and 
what a shabby, foolish place the novel makes it) stands 
for a principle conforming closely with sentiments expressed 


classes hodies 


ey 


GLOOMY 
OTHERS 


by the author clsewhere: here he fathers it on a 
testy old man called Foggarty. England is to be cured by 
extensive emigration, the thorough cultivation of the land, 
and a tremendous Air Force. However, it is not long before 
Michael himself half loses faith in his principles, which are 
discredited by the unpleasant libel action as much as by the 
apathy of the House, the supineness of humanity. The 
reader looks on old Soames, the only heroic or even decent 
and admirable character in the book, and sighs for the anti- 
macassar, the wax-fruit, and good old times generally. 

Perhaps it is a novelist’s part to diagnose a situation, and 
not to suggest remedies. There can be no doubt of Mr, 
Galsworthy’s ability in analysis. His scrupulous and studious 
examination of a section of English life is carried through 
with obvious honesty. We wish, at times, that he could be 
more invigorating. His heart was apparently with the older 
generation of Forsytes. He has seen their tradition break 
down, and he has no liking for the disintegrated generation 
that has followed. And where he has no admiration, he 
cannot move us to any deep interest. He can create in us 
only a feeling of dull unhappiness and discomfort. It is the 
saddest of all things to lose heart; and The Silver Spoon is 
throughout a novel of loss of heart, loss of purpose, loss of 
conviction—a world gone astray, with no hope of finding the 
right path, 


NOVEL AND 


Inis Barry. 


DAVID. A Play by D. H. Lawrence. (Martin Secker. 15s.)- 
Mr. Lawrence has chosen for his play the early years of David's 
life, from the time of the poet's anointing at the hands of 
Samucl, to the days when he was fugitive before the jealous 
madness of the power-divested Saul. It is a highly disciplined 
piece of work, and shows the author's magnetic genius forced 
to a definite task of supporting the events, like Atlas holding 
up the Earth. Whether we detest or reverence that Titan 
lurking in Mr. Lawrence, we have to recognize its extraordinary 
\itality, its ability to mould substance out of idea. So in 
this play, Saul, maddened by gricf and shame because the 
inward fire of revelation has left him, is a being who shakes 
our hearts and makes us tremble as we read. Ile is the 
open, magnanimous and jealous man, fighting, in spite of all 
his regal panoply, an unequal fight against impersonal, 
shrewd and forgiving David. Mr. Lawrence makes much 
of the love-interest between David and Michael, Saul’s 
second daughter. He uses her as the sweet clog of 
comfort about David's neck, somewhat in the character of 
the Buddha’s wife as drawn by Edwin Arnold. Mr. Lawrence's 
use of Old Testament language, with its Asiatic imagery, 
is not always convincing : for, as in the following quotation, 
it sometimes lapses into the ridiculous. David. feeling the 
glory of God fulfilling him, says, ** my limbs swell like boughs 
that put forth buds.’ One has bathetic visions of bottles of 
tiniment. 


HOLIDAY NOVELS 


A pleasant “ country house ” type of story is Flame and 
Wind (by Norah St. John Beale, Leonard Parsons, 7s. 6d.), 
to which an East African section gives zest and justifies 
the otherwise rather inappropriate title. ‘There is humour 
and atmosphere here. * * A very different aspect of the 
life of Europeans in Africa is depicted in Moonflowers, by 
Margaret Peterson (Hutchinson and Co. 7s. 6d.). A sinister 
but beautiful African enchantress specializes in husbands 
who perish miserably in turn. Certain of the characters 
strongly suspect this new Mélisande of being a vampire, 
others think she attains her ends by less esoteric means. 
The reader can judge for himself: he will find here a good 
picture of the repulsive fascination of the Dark Continent. 
* * * Miss Barnes Grundy gives us in Three People (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) an ingenuous but rather clever account 
of a sun cure in Switzerland. But what makes her attribute 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s picture ‘*‘ Wedded” to Landsecr, 
of all people? * * * Readers who hope that Mr. Herbert 
Adams will show them Comrade Jill (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) waving 
the Red Flag of the dust cover in the forefront of Revolution 
will be disappointed. In the first chapters the scene Is 
apparently set for the story of a revolutionary outbreak, 
with characters of present day leaders thinly disguised. 
hen the author seems to tire-of the whole theme and gives 
a very ordinary account of a kidnapping adventure with a 
thin background of Communism. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


From primaeval ooze to Piccadilly, Mr. Happold traces the 
adventures of his hero, Man (The Adventure of Man, 
Christopher's, 4s. 6d.), and succeeds in telling a story which 
js not only exciting but true, within the limits of a little more 
than 200 small and cheerfully illustrated pages. We cannot 
judge of the achievement in detail—there may be errors, 
but then even the weightiest of historians make them. In 
short, this is a readable and instructive book, whose final 
sentence gives its purpose: ‘* Look back on the story you 
have read and try to realize it as a whole. It is the story 
of a great adventure, an adventure as yet unfinished. Of its 
continuation you are yourself a part. With you is the promise 
of its future.” 
* * * * 

Mr. Walter Weston gives us an atiractive and topical 
travel book on Japan. (Japan. Black. 7s. 6d.) Questions 
such as ** Are the Japanese honest?” are discriminatingly 
dealt with. ‘Some movements in Modern Japan” is also 
of absorbing interest: it was only in 1925, apparently, that 
universal manhood suffrage was inaugurated in Japan. 
“Woman and her Ways” is another remarkable chapter : 
we learn that the Japanese are the most-divorced people 
in the world, and that women are becoming in many ways 
as emancipated as in the West, although the Yoshiwara at 
Tokio is still patronized by 44 million visitors a year, who 
spend a sum equivalent to 1} million pounds sterling there. 
But there are many professions open to the Japanese girl 
of to-day. A capable stenographer with a good knowledge of 
English can make as much as £350 a year, and women 
chauffeurs are now seen driving cars and acting as motor 
omnibus conductors. Soon geishas may adopt the boyish 
bob and Kimonos be replaced by knee-high skirts. 

* * * * 

Professor Philip Baker writes fairly and clearly of The League 
of Nations at Work (Nisbet and Co., 3s. 6d.), neither protesting 
over much nor being unduly pessimistic. He gives us the 
facts in this little book and keeps a tight rein upon hopes and 
theories, which is as it should be if the institutions now being 
elaborated at Geneva are to build up their strength before 
the catastrophe of a new world war can sweep down on us, 
We must see clearly and straight upon vital questions such 
as that of disarmament, and this explanation of the work of 
the League, written so that a child may understand it and a 
student of international affairs profit by it, is to be heartily 
recommended, 

* * * % 

The End of Laissez-Faire, by Mr. Keynes (Woolf, 2s.), is a 
fifty-three page monograph which merits fuller consideration 
than can be given here. Mr. Keynes considers that capitalism 
is, on the whole, more efficient for attaining economic ends 
than any alternative yet in sight ; but still he doesn’t like it 
at all and says some very unkind things about it. Has Mr. 
Keynes, one wonders, considered the possibility that capitalism 
is a mere wraith, an unsubstantial figment evolved by drowsy 
professors ? The great corporations, he points out, such as 
the Universities, the Bank of England and the Port of London, 
are in a sense already socializing themselves. ** The next 
step forward must come, not from political agitation or 
premature experiment, but from thought ... We need, by 
an effort of the mind, to elucidate our own feelings . . . There 
is no party in the world at present which appears to me to be 
pursuing right aims by right methods.” Mr. Keynes gives 
us no solution, but many ideas. 

* * * * 

The Web of Finance, by Mr. Vowles (John Bellows, 
Gloucester), has a stick of dynamite in its little preface about 
* the destr uctive influence of our iniquitous financial system ” 
which should not, however, deter us from reading further, for 
this isa pamphict that provokes thought. Tosay that oursystem 
is rotten is easy, but useless without making constructive 
criticism, or, as in this brochure, providing the reader with 
the opinions of others in an intelligent and readable form. 
We find here well-arranged paragraphs from the writings of 
men like Sir Josiah Stamp, Professor Gustav Cassell, Mr. 
McKenna, Mr. Henry Ford, Sir Hugo Hirst—all of whom, 





except, perhaps, Mr. Ford, would probably disagree with 
Mr. Vowles’ conclusions. However, he puts forward his ideas 
in a very cogent manner and in a minimum of words: the 
whole thing can be read in half an hour, but probably took 
years to compile. Decidedly this is not a bedside book, 
equally emphatically it is a book to be read by those who like 
hard thinking or feel it their duty to think. 


* * * “« 
Three interesting statements recently received are :—The 
Guide to Current Official Statistics (H.M.’s Stationery Office, 
Is. 33d. post free), The Second General Report of the Peoples 
League of Healih (12 Stratford Place) whose patron is H.M. the 
King and which was founded by Miss Olga Nethersole to spread 
medical knowledge among the masses, and The Financial 
and Economic Situation in Persia (The Persia Society, 247 
Park Avenue, New York City, U.S.A.).. Dr. Millspaugh has 
been for some time the Administrator-General of the finances 
of Persia and there is no man living who knows more about the 
material conditions of that country. 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


MIscELLANEOUS.—-The League of Nations at Work. By 
Philip Noel Baker. (Nisbet and Co. 3s. 6d.) Methods 
of Conducting Family Budget Inquiries. From the Inter- 
national Labour Office, Geneva. (P. S. King. 1s. 6d.) 

A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Oxford University Press. (Unright-Uzzle, 15s. Wavy- 
Wezzon, 10s. Wilga-Wize, 5s.) Financial and Economic 
Situation of Persia, 1926. By A. C. Millspaugh. (Persia 
Society, New York.) A Handbook of Flowers, Trees 
and Shrubs. By R. C. Noteutt. (Hopkinson. 12s. 6d.) 

History of the County of Huntingdon (Victoria County 
Histories), Vol. I.: £38 3s. Guide to Current Gpicial 
Statistics. (H.M. Stationary Office. 1s.) The First 
World Flight. By Lowell Thomas. (Hutchinson. 24s.) 

TnHEeOLoGicaL.—A New Translation of the Bible. By James 
Moffatt. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

Novets.—The Silver Spoon. By John Galsworthy. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.) 


THE COMPETITION 
** Everyone who thinks and feels is apt at times to fall into 
the state of mind of the Psalmist, and believe that— 

‘ All the carth is full of darkness and cruel habitations,’ 
Therefore I should like to see the result of a demand for a story, 
incident, or even reported saying tending to reconcile one to 
human nature.’—** AULIFFE.” 

The Editor offers a prize of £5 for an anecdote fulfilling 
** Auliffe’s *’ conditions. 





We do not demand literary merit in the entries for this com- 
petition. We should like them to be simple and straight- 
forward, and we ask no more. Readers will differ, we feel sure, 
in their conception of the highest qualities of human nature. 
Some will think of heroisms and instances of great courage, 
some of kindly actions, some of patience or persistence in 
difficult circumstances. All will be weicome. 





RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, Sept. 10th. 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, 
but each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to 
be found on page iii of this issue. 

3. ‘The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, The Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 





Next Week: 
A review of H. G. Wells’s new novel, The 
W orld of William Clissold, by Hugh Walpole ; 
also a review of Mr. Somerset Maugham’s 
new book of stories, The Casuarina Tree. 
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INTER ARMA 


A Short History of the British Army to 1914. 
Sheppard. (Constable. 14s.) 

The Campaign in Mesopotamia, 1914-1918, Vol. III (History 
of the Great War based on Official Documents). By Brig.- 
Gen. F. J. Moberly. (H.M. Stationery Office. 15s. 

The Empire at War. Edited by Sir Charles Lucas, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G, (Oxford University Press. 25s.) 

The Devonshire Regiment, 1914-18. By C. T. Atkinson. 
(Exeter: Eland Bros.; London: Simpkin,Mershall. 22s. 6d.) 

The Fifteenth (Scottish) Division, 1914-19. By Lt.-Col. J. 
Stewart, D.S.O., and John Buchan. (Blackwood. 25s.) 


By Captain E. W. 





Cartan Sueprary surveys a huge area in his Short History, 
and compression and selection are therefore very difficult, but 
he has succeeded in erecting certain well-marked signposts 
in the field that will enable anyone to carry away a fair 
general idea of the whole. The great campaigns are succes- 
sively passed in review, and he ur accounts are given 
of the operations which resulted in our acquisition of 
India, North America, South Africa, and North-West 
Frontier of India, the last being peculiarly the province of our 
little wars. So far as the general description of the various 
campaigns goes, the book is satisfactory, but in detail Captain 
Sheppard’s history and geography leave something to seek, 
for his facts, both chronological and topographic, in the 
description of the Seven Years’ War in North America are 
extremely shaky. Similar inaccuracy, too, is revealed in the his- 
tory of the South African War. Itis true that these inaccuracies 
are comparatively trifling, but they give one an uneasy feeling. 
However, with all deductions, credit is due to Captain Sheppard 
for his praiseworthy idea of producing under one cover a con- 
nected account of our Army and of its training in the hard and 
varied school ef experience, which enabled it to face the Great 
Ordeal of 1914. 

Of one side of that Ordeal the next volume under notice 
recounts a part, by giving the official history of the Mesopo- 
tamisn campaign, between May, 1916, and May, 1917. This 
is authoritative history, drawn from our own official 
channels of information, and supplemented or confirmed from 
outside sources, beth Turkish and German. All historians of 
the Near East will later on read this book, professional soldiers 
must study it, and the enthusiastic general reader who is 
prepared to face some quantity of technical detail will find 
in it much thet will hold his interest, and compel anew his 
gdimiration for the genius of Gencral Maude. 

It i) with war in the East again—in the East both Middle 
and Par, with occasional excursions into France and Africa — 
that Sir C. Lucas’ wide-sweeping and brilliant vclume is con- 
cerned. This brief note does not pretend to be a review of 
a work so kaleidoscopic in character and one to which so 
many distinguished me have contributed—-Sir I’. Young- 
husband, Captain C. T. Atkinson, whose record work on the 
Committee of impe ve De fence is recognized by all who know, 
and several others, besides the Editor-in-Chief himsclf ; 
rather it affords us an opportunity of expressing our admiration 
for, and a recommendation of a book which vividly chronicles 
the war activitics of the Empire from Gibraltar to Wei-hai-Wei. 
Quite apart from the description of actual military operations, 
which naturally furnish the main theme, the chief value of 
ihe beck is the picture painted of the impcrial spirit-—-that 
t pint which urged a Central Indian ruler to offer his troops, 
his treasury, and even his personal jewellery to the cause ; 
which brought the Chinese of Hongkong to enrol as special 
tonstables ; which drew support for war-charities from the 
Malays of Sarawak, and even from the half-wild Dvaks of 
which caused Chinese women to sew shirts for 
The Empire is infinitely the 
richer by the writing of this book. 

Not content with revising all the purely military sections 
of Sir C. Lucas’ book, Captain C. T. Atkinson presents us with a 
work cl his own on the part played by the Devonshire Regi- 
Flanders, Italy, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia constitute a glorious record, 
and of all its history perhaps the regiment has most reason 
to be proud of the stubborn defence set up by the second 
Fattalion round the vitally important key-position of Villers 
Bretonneux in April, 1918. Mr. Atkinson's is a book of 
ppecial and territorial appeal, but as such it will be 
prized by ali men from the West Country and elsewhere, 
whose deeds and sacrifice form the stuff out of which it is mad: 





the interior ; 
Indian troops in Mesopotamia. 


ment during the War. Macedonia, Egypt, 


——— 


The Fifteenth (Scottish) Division marches gallantly in the 
rear of all. This time there were no * auld enemies ” to 
encounter, but Scotland, as ever, gave proof once more of 
the dour stuff of which she is made, and the Fifteenth Divi ision, 
almost wholly Scottish, so far as the Infantry was concerned, 
formed a doughty and a dogged element in the Second Hundred 
Thousand. ‘The bare list of some of its battles —Loos, the 
Somme, Ypres, and the Black March of 1918-—is a measure 
of the part it played, and that part is described with lucidity 
and with force. A particularly excellent feature of the book 
is the maps in the pocket, which all carry a number tag, so 
that the reader can at once extract the one he wants without 
having to sort over the whole deck. Quid plura? Op 
Armistice morning a private in a Border battalion was heard 
to prophesy that there would be * something daein’ in Blighty 
the nicht.” ** Ay,” said his mate, ‘* and there'll be a guid few 
tears forbye.” Surely they were both right, but how truly 
frugal—of words—is the Scot. , 


HEAVEN AND EARTH 

The Book of Robert Southwell. By Christobel M. Hood. (Basi! 
Blackwell. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Venus 2nd Anchises and Other Poems by Phineas Fletcher. 
Edited by Ethel Seaton. (Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 
net.) 

100 Best Poems. Chosen by C. Lewis Hind. (Philpot. 2s. 6d. net, 

Collected Poems. By A. E. (Mae millan. 10s. 6d. net.) 

The Laburnum Branch. By Naomi Mitchison. (Cape. 5s. net 


-} 


Farner Southwell was a Jesuit priest of Elizabeth's reign, 
a young, brilliant, and devoted priest. He had taken orders 
after Klizabeth’s accession, and therefore, if he stayed 
England for more than forty days, he incurred the penalty of a 
traitor’s death. But this was only an incitement to him ; he 
was burning for an opportunity of laying down his life for his 
creed and his church. Not that he had any morbid hunger 
for martyrdom : if he could work secretiy in England, confirm- 
ing the faith and the hopes of the scattered community of 
Roman Catholies, he was satisfied to keep out of the way of the 
Queen's pursuivants. Thus he dodged from house to house, 
disguised as a merchant. Once inside a Catholic house, he 
would put on his vestments, set up an altar, and begin the mass 
for the family and its guests. Suppose he had been followed 
at the first bustle at the door all preparations would be stripped 
away, the Father would be hurried off to a dark hiding-hole, 
and the inmates of the house would prepare themselves to 
look as brazenly innocent as they could. 

Of course his escapes could not be perpetual. Father 
Southwell was so whole-heartedly zealous that he had becom 
a particular object of regard to the au 
Iie never engaged in political machinations ; but he was 
active enough to keep up the courage of the Roman Catholics 
in Kngland. The end came one day when he was betrayed 
into the hands of Richard Topeliffe, the chicf and the most 
cruel agent of the eas tin the hunting down of Pap 


thorities of the Tower 


“As soon as Topelifie had sight of (him), he cffered to ru 
him with his rapier, calling him a traitor, which he d: nying he 
demanded what he was. He answered, * A gentleman.’ Nay. 
saith he, ‘a priest and a traitor.’ He bade him prove it, whereat } 
would again have run at him with his er, urging him that he 
denied his priesthood. He said * No; but,’ quoth he, * it is neither 
priest nor traitor that you seek for, but only blood ; and if mine will 
satisfye you, you shall have it with as good a will as ever anyon 





and if mine will not satisfy, I do not doubt but you shall _ man 
more as willing as myself. Only I would advise you to r mber 
there is a God, and He is just in His judgments, and therefore blood 


will have blood. But I rather wish your conversion.’ ’ 


In the upshot, Topeliffe took him off to prison, and wrote a 
jubilant letter to the Queen, informing her, ** I never did take 
so weighty a man,” and appealing for leave to apply a few 
tortures to him. Southwell remained in prison for almost 
three years, tortured from time to time, with great severity, 
to extract the names and habits of his associates. His constancy 
was unfailing. It was here that he wrote the simple and 
passionate religious lyrics by which we know him best. 

At last his petitions for a trial were heard. The Lord 
Yreasurer answered * that if he was in so much haste to be 
hanged, he should quickly have his desire.””. There was no doubt 
at all what the issue would be, but Southwell was overjoyed 
at the prospect of proving the strength of his faith. His years 
in prison had affected him seriously. When he was badgered 


and bullicd by his judges, he kept his dignity, but he pleaded, 
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*J am decayed in memory with long and close imprisonment, 
and I have been tortured ten times. I had rather have indured 
ten executions. I speak this not for myself but for others ; 
that they may not be handled so inhumanelic, to drive men 
to desperation, if it weir possible.” His will and his courage 
were unaffected. Tle was condemned to be hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, and he bore himself at the execution so tran- 
quilly and with such modest cheerfulness that none of the 

crowd railed at him 
“The Lord Montjoy was present, who is siyd (having beheld 
the mild and godly end of the father) to have uttered these 
‘IT eannot judge of his religion : but pray Cod, whensoever 


words : 
Idie, that my soule may be in no worse case than his.’ ” 

The most typical of his poems, such as “The Burning 
Babe * and “ New Heaven, New Warre’* are as clear and 
bright as crystal. 
the more rhetorical poems of his contemporaries. gut he 


They seem incomparably honest among 


has another vein in which he is intellectual and * fantastic.’ 
indeed many of his stanzas might have come bodily from the 
works of George Herbert. It is Herbert's own accent we 
hear, anticipated by some twenty years, in “St. Peter's 
Confession * :— 
* At Sorrowe's dore T knockt: the y crav'd my name : 

I aunswered, one unworthy to be knowne: 

What one ? 

But who?) A wretch, not God's, nor vet his owne. 

Aman? Ono! a beast; much worse. What creature ? 

A rocke. How eall’d ? The rocke of scandale, Peter.” 


say they. One worthiest of blame. 


Miss Hood's selection is very valuable. It is not properly a 
it is too loosely put together. 
But it introduces more of Southwell than we ean easily obtain 


critical or scholarly volume ; 


elsewhere. 

Miss Ethel Seaton’s volume of Phineas Fletcher's poems, 
recovered from manuscript, is overwhelmingly scholarly. 
Phineas put his hand, in his vouth, to the writing of one of 
the sensuous, smoothiy descriptive, and wanton poems that 
every ambitious young Elizabethan thought it necessary to 
produce. In his old age he was graver, and was probably 
pleased enough that the poem should pass as Edmund 
Spenser's. It was not unworthy of Spenser: the flow of the 
verse was melodious, and the colouring was lively. But now, 
more than three centuries after, Miss Seaton has found him 
out and fastened the responsibility on him so firmly that he 
cannot possibly escape. Ilis ** Epithalamium,”* too, is a little 
arch for a sober and respectable clergyman. His reputation 
as a verse-writer, however, will increase from these dis- 
coveries ; he could manage a good free-flowing line as well 
as any Elizabethans. 

Mr. C. Lewis Hind’s volume is a puzzle. It is a little 
anthology of snatches from other anthologies. Mr. Hind, 
apparently, does not suggest that the poems he selects are 
the best poems in the English language : he means by ** best ” 
that he finds them good. It is an unadventurous book ; most 
of this hundred are certainly among the most familiar pieces 
of verse in our literature. The puzzle, then, is--Why did 
he gather them together at all? It may be that there are 
homes in which the verses here misattributed to Sir Walter 
Seott—‘** Sound, sound the clarion * 
The beok is bound in an Italian paper of gold, red and 
black check pattern. Perhaps it is a stray “ gift-book ” 
Which has lost its count of the seasons. 

There is no need to say much of the re-issue of * A. E.'s” 
poems. After the clarity and pure notes of Southwell, Mr. 
he seems to over-shoot 


have never been heard. 


Russell's mysticism sounds vague : 
himself a little. We will not accuse him of pomposity ;— the 
term is too brutal, and, after all, he hits a good vein of straight- 
But after a few score of poems, Mr. 
Russell's idiom begins to seem dusty and dry. Miss Mitchison, 
on the other hand, has brought herself up in the concrete and 
graceful ways of the “Imagists.” She owes very much to 
“H.D.” ; and she is typically feminine in her bright, rebellious 
moods. Her virtues are chiefly of clean phrasing. Her vices 
are for the main part distorted little sentimentalities and a 
rather shocking playfulness, 


forwardness at times. 


TUNIS. 
At last, we arrive ! 
See, there is an Arab sitting on the jetee, 
One wonders if he is stuffed. No! he moy 
Mr God, how he is dirty. 


How often we sigh for architectonic qualitics in modern 
Verse } 


AIRWAYS OF THE EMPYREAN 


The First World Flight. As toldto LowellT homas. (IHfutchinson. 
24s.) 
Everyriune is right about this book: the wrapper whets 
our curiosity with its photograph of aeroplanes over the 
Shwe Dagon, the map on the inside covers tracing the route 
from Seattle to Belgrade and thence to Seattle again prepares 
us for the story that is to follow. and thatstory and its accom- 
panying illustrations are worthy of their subject. What a 
subject it is! Man's first aerial cireumnavigation of his 
earthly home will be a notable event as long as chronicles 
endure. 

Those restless men who keep alive the spirit of adventure 
by which the world progresses are worthy of all honour : 
their deeds are too fine to be given to us with the sophisticated 
sauce of an academic style, the flavour of them is so good 
in itself that Mr. Thomas is right to give us the story in a 
straight and simple way, full of slang, asides and breezy 
ease. The six lieutenants of the United States Army Air 
Service whose adventures are recorded here are of the line 
of Drake, Frobisher and Ralegh. ‘They are of our kith and 
kin, save one, a Swede. ‘Their names are Smith, Arnold, 
Wade, Ogden, Nelson and Harding : 
ancestry, save Nelson, who appropriately enough is of Viking 


blood. 


evervone of English 


* These young (imericans,” writ Mi lhomas, “ went across 
the world with the light heart of vouth, but the courage of a day 
that knows not death. They had t} shrewdness of men who had 
won their way in the rough and tumble of the market place ; they 
had the grit of the pioneer stock from which they came, the loyalty 
to high ideals, the skill to achi and the strength to endure which 
were needful to their task. .. In one respect especially were these 
boys typical of their day and age. From childhood their toys were 
not swords or soldiers, but clocks and engines. To-day theig 
ambitions are not concerned with the old tools of conflict, but with 
the new, delightful and dangerous arms of peace. They are of the 
race that shall forge us new | s to carry us where the spirit 


wills, from horizon to horizon, perhaps from star to star.” 

Three of these six modern Magellans ran away from home 
when they were youngsters, and all of them had amusing and 
erratic adventures in various parts of the world before starting 
on the World Flight. They are of the stuff heroes are made 
of, and only boys of exceptional stamina could have stood 
the incessant strain which their long journey demanded of 
them. They left Santa Monica, near Los Angeles, at 9.30 
a.m. on March 17th, 1924, and returned thither at 2.25 p.m. 
on September 28rd, after an absence of over six months, 
during which they had flown over 26,000 miles. What this 
means only those who have flown, and who read this book 
carefully can tell :— 

The strain on nerve and sinew-—endless tension of every 
faculty--which long distance flight still entails, is an ordeal which 
only the youngest and fittest of men can undergo. With blind 
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weather ahead, hurtling into nothingness at ninety miles an hour, 
snow slashing their eyes, ice numbing their hands, air-pockets and 
eddies swinging their ships giddily God-knows-where—is there a 
man whose pulse does not quicken in admiration for the pilots 
vf the World Flight ? . . . Magellan’s journey round the world 
ppened up the sea-routes and civilization of to-day: the voyage 
of which these pages tell is the forerunner of a commerce that shall 
bring the nations closer still and of aerial enterprises so vast that 
they stretch beyond living sight.” 

Of the terrible dangers of their Alaskan leg, of the loss of a 
machine near Chignik, of the blizzards of the Aleutians, 
their adventures in Tokio and down the China Coast, of 
Smith’s forced landing in the jungles of Indo-China, of how 
they flew from Siam to Burma in a day, of Calcutta, Queen- 
city of the East, and their adventures along the Grand Trunk 
road there is not space to tell. We pause a moment at Benares, 
* the holy city that was old two-thousand years before Europe 
began to build by Thames and Tiber. After circling over 
this city of ceaseless prayer where eight thousand Brahmin 
priests have conned the Aryan texts of our forefathers for 
unnumbered centuries, and have embarked, incidentally, 
on mental flights as daring as any physical adventure of 
the West,” the Flight went on to Allahabad, then to Agra 
with its flashing fountains and avenues of cypress and thence 
to the white city of Delhi—*t dream of Eastern potentates 
since history began.” Then across the Indian desert to 
Arabia, but not before one of their motors fell to pieces in 
mid-air, a crash being saved only by Erik Nelson’s superb 
skill as a pilot. Then up the Tigris by Ezra’s tomb (** a green 
ribbon with a silver thread in its centre, coiling across the 
desert sand ”) and past the mounds of once-mighty Babylon 
until against the westering sun the minarets of Baghdad 
appeared. “A river-steamer struggled through the sand- 
banks where Sinbad and his slave-girls feasted.” 

From Baghdad to Europe, across the corn-lands and poppy- 
fields of Anatolia, the aureate and glittering Golden Horn, the 
tangle of trenches which guard Constantinople from the North, 
to the boulevards and kodaks and American tourists of 
Vienna. Thence, after a glance at the graves of those gallant 
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Frenchmen who said, * They shall not pass,”’ down the Valley 
of the Marne, where Wade says, * I was thinking of my pals 
who had fought their last fight here, pour la belle France 
when Ogden pointed to a fleet of aeroplanes approaching us.” 
It was not Richthofen’s Circus. but a welcoming squadron 
from Le Bourget. Paris was in féte when they arrived, and 
opened her warm heart to them. In London, Arnold says, he 
was detailed to “ assemble a few spare parts for our wardrobe 
in this home of sartorial perfection ... I milled around 
between bankers, tailors, hatters, and bootmakers ” and he 
was much impressed by the tailors’ advertisements of roya] 
patronage : “ how effective it would be to advertise in the 
Saturday Evening Post that you are pyjama maker to the 
Imperial Wizard of the Ku Klux Klan.” They had a bap. 
quet and one of them says, ** Hot dog, but how my heart 
bleeds for the Prince of Wales!” As they flew north, they 
saw Lincoln Cathedral, lawn-girt and set high on its hill, and 
with a rising wind astern the greys and blues and greens of 
summer produced a lovely harmony. “ I still remember this 
flight across great little England as something that pulls the 
heart-strings, I hardly know why.” Shakespeare's lines came 
to mind : “* Wizard as he was,” the pilot reflects, ‘* it probably 
took William half a life-time to figure it out, but up in the air 
one saw at once that England was just what he said—‘a 
jewel sct in a silver sea.’ ” 

Here I must leave the World Fliers and let readers learn for 
themselves how they crossed the North Atlantic and landed 
at Icey Tickle to the plaudits of a continent and the congratu- 
lations of kings and dustmen. Here is a human touch at the 
end :— 

“ History will forget that these dauntless lads faced death a 
hundred times on their long flight and that their assistants achieved 
miracles. We shall remember rather that Nelson, a knightly figure, 
carried his sweetheart’s picture as oriflamme on his instrument 
board, that Wade's touch on the controls was that of a master 
evoking the melody of motion, and that the strange, shy Smith, 
who navigates as well as he speaks badly and is as modest as he is 
brave, possesses one of the rarest combinations of the human mind 
—selflessness and strength.” 

Mr. Thomas has written a brilliant book, with glorious 
pictures, on this great achievement of the age. History will 
always remember these “ globe-girdlers,” and everyone who is 
* Twentieth Century” in thought and feeling should read 


of their high adventure. 
F. Y.-B. 


AFRICA—SOUTH AND WEST 
The Rise of South Africa, vol. IV. By Sir George Cory. (Long: 
mans. 26s.) 
The Peoples of Southern Nigeria. By P. Amaury Talbot, 
Resident. (Oxford University Press. 4 Vols. 70s.) 


Proressor Cory’s latest volume pictures (“ pictures” is 
eminently the word for his graphic and vivid narrative) the 
history of South Africa between 1838 and 1846. It is a period 
with which he is specially qualified to deal, for he has long 
been a resident in Grahamstown, and Grahamstown was 
through these years largely the controlling centre from which 
radiated the various activities and movements that affected 
the development of the eastern half of South Africa, and even 
of the great territories to the north which the Boer pioneers 
were beginning to make their own. Quite briefly, the volume 
covers the continuance and the aftermath of the great Boer 
Trek which led to the beginnings of the Orange Free State, 
and to the establishment of the short-lived and adventurous 
Boer republic in Natal, and comes down to the Kaffir * War 
of the Axe,” in 1816, one of the most terrible scourges which 
the Colony ever had to endure. All ofthe story is instinct with 
colour, so different from the dry-as-dust though correct his- 
tories of Dr. Theal. No one will read again without a thrill 
the stirring tale of the massacre of Retief and his brave little 
band of sixty-six at Dingaan’s Kraal, and of the subsequent 
bloody rush of the Zulus in the black dark of a February 
morning upon the farmers and their families who lay unsus- 
pecting in their wagons along the Bushman’s River at Weenen, 
“the place of Weeping.” Sir George’s narrative makes it all 
Jive again, 

Some dyed-in-the-wool partisans may call this a pro-Boct 
history. It is, and it is time that such a history was written, 


for the Boers, an unlearned folk to whose hands the gun cam 
more naturally than the pen, were never able to get their truc 
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storv before the English werld. Nor must it ever be forgotten that 
the grievances of the Boers were the grievances of the British 
Both suffered from the misrepresentations of the 


settlers also. 
missionaries in whose eyes the black man generally seemed 
right and the white generally wrong ; the ery of the Dut ch was 
also the ery of the British, for the marauding Kaflirs on the 
porder drove off British and Dutch stock, burned British and 
Dutch homesteads, cut British and Dutch throats, with the 
same indiscriminating and gleeful impartiality ; and both 
suffered too from the ignorant interference, vacillation, and 
parsimony of Downing Street 6.000 miles away. Indeed, the 
historv of South Africa in the first haif of last century is no 
credit to us: it almost invariably, as one of our own governors 
put it, pursued a course that was “ shocking to our natural 
sense of justice and unsupported by any considerations of 
sound policy.” The operation and results of this policy are 
now described by an Englishman, and it is a story that no one 
who seeks to understand present conditions in South Africa 
can afford to neglect. 

In a subsequent edition the author may perhaps set right 
such slips as achte-ryders (p. 70), Umsimyati (75), Lourenco 
Marques (passim, but correctly spelt in the index), and note 
that the present town of Buluwayvo does not stand on the site 
of Lobengula’s old kraal. 

It is not to be taken as any disparagement of Mr. Talbot's 
monumental work on the peoples of Southern Nigeria that it 
is dismissed here in a few brief lines. But the matter stands 
simply thus: here are four big volumes which deal with a 
country as large as Great Britain and of very intricate geo- 
graphy. one of vast potential resources vegetable and mineral, 
thickly populated by numerous and sharply differentiated 
tribes of differing civilizations, languages and religions, and 
in its ethnological aspect by one of its 





described specially 
leading officials. To review such a book adequately—in a 
way that would satisfy the ethnologist, the historian and the 
is plainly impossible here; not one review 
but many specialized articles which would 


administrator 
could do it justice. 
display the varied nature of the huge mass of information it 
Without any 
It seems a pity that the author was not 


contains. doubt it is a mine of wealth to the 


inquiring ethnologist. 

able to carry out his original scheme and add a fifth volume, 

which he telis us he had prepared, on the physical features, 
f 


climate and fauna. 
prehensive conspectus of the whole of this great and interesting 


Then we should have possessed a com- 





domain, 
LONDON LORE 
The Streets of Londor. By Gertrude Burford Rawling (Bles 
3s. 6 
A Literary Man's London. By Charles G. Harper. (Palmer. 
l2s. Gd.) 
City Street Names. By L. Zetterste (Selwyn and Bleunt. 
A Child’s Guide to London. Illustrated. By A. A. Methley. 
(Methuex "a, 6 
PLACE-NAMES are fossil history, and tell their tale when tradi- 
tion is mb or documents speak falsely. We may not 
always be able to read the meaning of a name, but it is there, 
Waitin: r interpret n, though every passing year adds 
difliculty to the 1 ling. For this reason it is pleasant to meet 
another book which to dig out t! meaning of the 
principal street-nat of London. Take a hundred Londoners 
at rando ind ask them wning Strect, Hoxton, 
Hay Hill, Holborn, and Gr Street came by their 
names. If thev baulk in taking the fence, let them go to Miss 
Rawlings’ book for jumping-powder, and they will fly it like 
abird. Many of her explanations, especially for early names, 
are naturally conjectural, but the book affords quite pleasant 
browsing in the field of names. It will at all events save us 
from such joyou s as that of the earnest word-hunter, 
who averred that Lambeth was derived from Jama, the 
Tibetan word for a priest. and the Llebrew beth, a house, and 


was so called because the Archbishop of Canterbury lives there. 


How many people could give the author of the familiar quota- 
shady side of Pall Mall”? ‘The 


writer confesses his ignorance, but, if there be others as 


tion, “ the sweet present 
ignorant 
as he, Mr. Harper can help them, for he tells us that it is by 
Charles Morris, 


in 1785 became official punch-maker and bard to the Sublime 


an ancient beau and valorous bacchanal, who 


Society of Steaks, a society that continued dining and wining 


ee 





as late as 1850. Mr. Harper touches his London with a light 
pen, but only the London of art, history and letters, 
especially Flect Street letters ; 
cialities are 


and 
for him the town’s commer- 
doesn’t like Bush 
Avenue 
dwellings, and he doesn’t much like ordinary grammar, when 


stodge, and he 
Houses, he doesn't like Shaftesbury 


unessential 
and * model” 
he writes * to the little boy that I was he [Tennyson| a good 
deal daunted me.” For the rest there is a big chunk of Don 
Juan, a vast deal of re-hash« a suggestion that few 
people read Milton, and a chapter headed ** Walter Beasant’s 
London,” informed that Sir Walter Besant’s 
There are 


| Bosw Hl, 


wherein we are 
Survey of London is “ ill-planned and dreary.” 
man who 
London it is that Mr, 


Harper should have omitted all mention of Samuel Pepys. 


other opinions on that subject. For a literary 


observantly perambulates curious 


That may, however, be 


reserved to form the subject of another 
racy contribution.” 

In greater particularity of detail and in a more chastened 
mood the same great topie is handled by the two other books 
under notice. The sub-title of the first sufliciently explains its 
“The origin of the names of the strects, lanes, alleys 
and courts of the City of London.” It is a conveniently 
alphabetized list which the philologically inquiring city man 
may with interest and profit. Incidentally, the 
author offers a new explanation of the name London, which is 
derived “from the Seandinavian word offer-lund or 
grove. ‘That this region was forest-land in those days is an 
established fact.” But is it ? 

A Child’s Guide to London speaks for itself. 
pities the child who is condemned to try 
though judicious doses of it may not seriously injure juvenile 
digestion, 


scope : 


consult 


sacred 


One rather 
to absorb the lot, 


THE SPELL OF MUSIC 


Profession of Music. By Annie 
Gardner, Darton and Co. 5s. net.) 


The Patterson. (Wells, 


The Speil of Music. By J. A. Fuller-Maitland. (John Murray, 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Brahms. By Jeffrey Pulver. (Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Verdi. By Franz Werfel. Translated by Helen Jessiman. 


(Jarrolds. l6s. net.) 


Tur literature of music increases almost with every post. 
It is a sign of the times that more and more people are 
interested in music, while the number of actual music-lovers 
is sadly decreasing. 
be dealt with in summary fashion. 
indication of the varying 
Dr. An 


the design of which is to entice people to “ take up” 


Four books have just arrived and must 
Their titles are suflicient 
pes of mind which the field of 


1 +4 . } 


Patterson has written a book, 





musie can hold. 
music, 
of those books which 
turned the 


It is devastatingly 


as the innocent phrase goes. It is one 


leave no stone unturned, but having stone cares 





fully | position. 


thorough, yet, 


> aya) it t ’ 
place tu oh Ws or 


curiously enough, leaves you with an aching 


void, as if you had been invited to dinner, had fasted for the 


event, and then found 2 vutifully appointed table with seven 


full courses indicated b the orderly sequence of silver, a 
cheerfuliy talkative hostess, and even a neatly printed menu- 
eard, and had then been invited to eat seven helpings of 
yrape-nuts. 

The second book by Mr. Fuller-Maitlhand, The Sypcll of 
Music, gives you food in variety d in plenty, but asks you 


to bring your own knife and fork, so to speak. It is an 


analysis of the facult of musical appreciation. Within a 
hundred and eight pages the author has condensed a lifetime of 
clear thinking. The book should be read if only for the 
exposing of a popul ie fallacy in the following words : ‘Thus 


in the key of C, the chord of the sixth is often stated to be an 
CG, left out 

ill the theorists agree to allow 
Hine to the 
root of the chord were present. The 


4 waded 


no such thing, so that its 


inversion of the dominant s« 
but that does not « xpl iin wh 


the middl 


enth with the root, 


note to rise Instead of fa as it would 
have to do if the alleged 
truth is that this ehord 
as a discord if G were the bass, is 
unfettered, The 


foreeful. 


which would technically be re 


motion Is argument throughout is direct 
and 
but strongly contrasted. 
the fourth contribution to the 
The 
iiteas 4 


The other books are 
Mr. Jeffrey Pulver’s Brahms 
Masters of Mu-ic 
been 


bic eraphic il 


> series, edited by Sir Landon Ronald. 


work has thorough, and thoroughly fair, The 
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contention is that, in spite of the opposition at Leipzig, at 
Weimar (from the ‘* New Germans’) and at Munich (from 
the Wagnerians), Brahms was so closely allied with his friends 
that his artistic progress was comparatively unimpeded. In 
the chapter where Brahms’ total achievement is surveyed and 
appraised there is room, of course, for great difference of 
opinion, but it would be harsh to deny Mr. Pulver this final 
reward of his devoted labour. 

Franz Werfel’s Verdi is historical fiction, written, however, 
with such an admirable balance of fantasy and judgment, that 
it is impossible not to believe that every incident he records 
is a literal fact. Only a master can mingle known character- 
istics and by the alchemistic process of imagination evolve 
from them a living character. Werfel is a master, that is 
clear. 

Basi MAINE. 


OUT OF GREAT TRIBULATION 


In London’s Shadows. Ry The Rev. Frank L. 
(Heath Cranton. 6s.) 


Jennings. 


Mr. Frank L. JeNNinGs, writes a modest account of a heroic 
adventure. Impelled by pity, he spent his six weeks holiday 
usa homeless vagrant. He slept sometimes on the embank- 
ment, sometimes in casual wards and dosshouses. He lived 
upon what he could earn by such little trades and 
activities as peddling buttons and laces, walking between 
sandwich boards or singing in the street. He associated 
entirely with “down and outers.” * No one asked me any 
questions, he observes, in describing the first night he spent ina 
* public shelter” run by a charity. “* no one pointed me out asa 
newcomer. In the world of folk come down no attempt 
is made to dip into your family history; you are not 
vatechized or cross-examined. You enter into a brotherhood 
of life's unfortunates, and every man in the community 


understands and respects your domain of privacy.” Nine- 
teen men in this horrible shelter slept upon the floor, and 
at first there seemed no room for the parson. “1 was 


busy doing the goose-step in and out of the sitting and 
reclining figures in the endeavour to find a few inches of floor 
space into which to put my slight frame.” The horrors of the 
room can be imagined, but the reader whose fancy fails him 
will find them minutely deseribed. 

Street singing is in Mr. Jennings’ eyes the hardest and most 
unpleasant way of earning a living open to the down-and-out 
tramp. It is possible, however, to torment a good deal of 
money out of quict people by this detestable means. Hymn 
droning apparently pays the best. It is appropriately known 
to the trade as “ grizzling.” Can you grizzle”’ was the 
first question put to the parson by a kind-hearted expert, 
anxious to help him to success. Mr. Jennings, however, did 
not grizzle, he sang sentimental songs. and took only fivepence 
in the morning and sixpence in the afternoon. 

If the account here given of them is true, the conditions 
under which homeless London lives might be described 
ns hell. Yet the majority of the men whom Mr. Jennings 
found there are very far from devils. He leaves his reader 
more convinced than he seems to be himself that conditions 
cannot utterly degrade. Unselfishness and kindness of heart 
abound in this low world. So clearly does this picture impress 
us with this fact, that when our author preaches to the comfort- 
able and implies that the spiritual side of the Gospel cannot 
appeal to the lowest classes till a measure of physical well-being 
js assured tothem we feel inclined to disagree. He is too hard, 
we think, on the churches and associations of religious people 
who attempt to put spiritual fear and joy into the hearts of 
men whose stomachs are empty. After all there were down 
and outers in plenty among the congregations to whom St, 
Paul preached. ‘The history of The Faith does not bear out 
our author's implied doctrine. 

But whether we agree with him or not we must be grateful 
to him for the researches which have enabled him to write a 
deeply interesting book. So vividly is it written that it is a 
positive relief to know that in the end he was able to yield to 
the temptation always offered by the sight of the Wandsworth 
tram. “It was a tremendous temptation.” It “ whispered 
that within a twenty minutes’ ride of that place there was a 
parson’s little home with love, food, a hot bath, and a change 
of clothing” 


AIDS TO READING 
The Modern Novel. Some Aspects of Contemporary Fiction 
By Elizabeth A. Drew. (Cape. 7s. Gd. net.) 
Books and Reading. By W. E. Simnett. (Allen and Unwin, 
5s. net.) 


THESE are two excellent books, different in kind, but both 
‘alculated to accomplish their purpose, which is that of 
helping readers who are in need of guidance. Mrs. Drew's 
book is a series of twelve lectures delivered, as we understand, 
to audiences in America. She addresses the * plain reader,” 
sympathizes with his inability to get much help from superior 
intellectuals and higher critics, and takes him (and her) 
gently up the slope which leads to the appreciation of imagi- 
native literature as art. Very adroitly pointing out the power 
of interesting discrimination between authors conferred by 
the acquisition of taste, she then sets out on a very wide 
and interesting survey of the modern novelists, both English 
and American, to conclude with separate chapters on Messsr, 
Wells, Arnold Bennett, Galsworthy anc Conrad. 

With a successful blend of humour and sanity which is 
not the least prudish Mrs. Drew makes a remarkably able 
commentary on all the leading novelists of the day, criticizing 
without fear or prejudice and praising judiciously. Her 
chapters, in particular, in which she traces the disillusionment 
and agnostic idealism of the age in the novels of the day 
(The Novel and the Age), in which she makes the excellent 
point that both the psycho-analytie and the fleshly treatment 
of sex (Sex Simplexes and Complexes) show ** how dull life 
becomes if you narrow it to nothing but sex,” and in which 
she attacks the *“* New Psychology’ for its diminution of 
vitality and personality in fiction, are to be praised for their 
clear-sightedness. She puts her finger firmly upon the 
qualities of different authors, and anybody who avails himself 
of her guidance will be furnished with a clear view of those 
merits and defects which belong to our present literary 
age. 

The scope of Mr. Simnett’s book is far wider, but it is in. 
tended for a less cultured public. It is an attempt to supply 
the thousands of men and women who need books, but do 
not know how to. use or find them, with a concise handbook, 
The first part deals with reading in general and its methods, 
with libraries, periodicals and books of reference : the second 
part gives a general survey of literature under subject-headings. 
He has packed an amazing amount into a short space and 
produced a book that may be confidently recommended to 
all who need help in eniarging their intellectual outlook. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


INTERPRETATIONS. By L. Cope Cornford. (Harrap. 
6s. net.)—In this little volume of essays, Mr. Cornford has 
given us a varied selection. There are sympathetic studies of 
Lord Charles Beresford, Marie Antoinette, W. E. Henley, 
Dante, and Victor Hugo ; all written with a refreshing economy 
of detail and standing out clearly in consequence. In another 
vein he writes charmingly of wild daffodils, and discourses 
on the origins of “* Mr. Punch”; while the last section of 
the book is devoted to several vivid impressions of the 
British Navy in war-time: subjects to which Mr. Cornford’s 
direct and breezy style is admirably suited. The book is in 
fact one that should appeal very strongly to people who are 
interested in the more serious aspects of the Navy, while on 
the other hand, those of us whose tastes are literary rather 
than nautical will find that we too have been amply provided 
for. 


THE CENTRE OF ANCIENT CIVILIZATION. By H. D. 
Daunt. (Bodley Head. 10s. 6d.)—This is one of those 
perverse fruits of misplaced ingenuity, which almost make 
one howl aloud. As a philologist Mr. Daunt is worse than 
George Borrow, and infinitely more absurd ; and on philo- 
logy he bases the most of his argument. In the name Hercules 
we discover * obviously, ur=votary of, and Kale the name 
of the great goddess,” a description which fits David; so 
David and Hercules are one. Hercules alias David married 
Omphale, and there is an Imphal in Manipur in north-eastern 
India; therefore it follows that David lived in Jerusalem in 
Manipur (one wonders if he played polo there) and not in Jeru- 
saiem in Palestine. Or if you don’t fancy this etymon, try 
another: Imphal, this Manipur town, is ** a cognate of ompha- 
Jos, a navel,” and is therefore the same as “ Ubdaki, the Hub 
of the World.” (Quite early, it is plain, that world began 
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**FORM is the principle holding together the 
elements of Thing.” 


FORMISM is the elucidation of that principle. 


Our system of Mind-training is an advance 
upon all other existing systems. 

This is more than a statement— it is a demon- 
strative fact. Its inestimable value to those seek- 
ing to qualify for professional, business, or 
academic posts is proved from the first lesson. 

FORMISM puts you in line with basic prin- 
ciples; you do the rest; tedious and superficial 
details are eliminated. 


A full comprehension of the fundaments of 
Mind must endow your personality with all the 
power of definite and progressive purpose. 


The FORMIST STUDENT possesses the magic 
FORMULA of SUCCESS. 

Details of correspondence tuition in Mind 
training, and every branch of applied Psychology, 
will be forwarded on application to: 









“0 TSTIUt 


123 Hich Street, Notting Hill Gate, W.11 


Telephone: Park 7501. 
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From the depths of 
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A good pipe tobacco, like a 
good cigar, should not be 
smoked as in a blast furnace. 
It should be drawn at slowly 


and with due deliberation, that Over. Each of the curious 
little discs into which it is cut 





the palate may consciously 
is in itself a complete blend of 


all those tobaccos, so that from 


savour each fragrant puff. 


means that Three Nuns 
Tobacco never runs to dust. 


1/2 an oz. 


Three 
Nuns 


The Tobacco of Curtous Cut 





Three Nuns is so cut that it 
will burn astonishingly slowly ; 
so blended of many choice 
kinds of leaf that its flavour is 
something well worth lingering 


; , " is cose i 
Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


first to last there is no variation 


of flavour. 


And that same curious cut 





spells real economy, for it 
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.. 1 have taken a fresh 
lease of life since 
receiving supplies of 


PUNCHBOWLE 


In Central Africa, the fundamentals of life are 
simple but vital. 
half-a-continent away, one can well believe that 
a consignment of “ Punchbowle ” would convey 
a fresh lease of life to the smoker with an empty 
tobacco jar! 
The further evidence (beneath) of the growing 
universality of “ Punchbowle” Tobacco (the 
full-strength form of Barney’s) reached its 
makers from the regions of Tanganyika. 

(The original letter can be seen at the National Sales Bureau). 

“J must thank you most cordially for your letter and 

“more so for having forwarded a supply of ‘ Punch- 

“bowle. Please continue to forward 2lbs. of ‘ Punch- 

“ bowle’ every 2 months.” 

“Your first consignment arrived in excellent condition 

“and (between ourselves) I have taken a fresh lease 

“of life since receiving it. I was an ardent smoker of 

“* Punchbowle’ whilst on leave in 1924, but foolishly 

“forgot to make arrangements for future supplies in 

“this country. Now that I am assured of a regular 

“supply of this most excellent tobacco, I have no 

“ further worries in life.” 

“The choice of a tobacco may mean little to a man who 

“ts in England and in touch with civilisation, but to one 

“like myself, whose lot it is to live in the ‘ blue,’ I can 

“assure you that it means all the difference between con- 

“tentment and disgruntlement and undoubtedly ‘ Punch- 

“bowle’ provides the former.” 
Away in the “ blue” or golfing at home; pioneering, 
lumbering or sailing the seas; the call is for good 
Tobacco. Punchbowle seems well to meet the need 
of outdoor men and the Empire’s wanderers . . . 
smooth, clean, mellow, a strong yet cool Tobacco, 
continually and wholly satisfying. 


(107) 1/1 the oz: three strengths @ 


Punchbowle (full), Barney’s (medium), Parsons’ Pleasure (mild). 
In 1, 2, 4, 8 and 1l60z. condition-guaranteed Packings. 
Of good Tobacconists — everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd. Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Also at Edinburgh. National Sales Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C. 1. 


With the nearest Tobacco shop | 


eaten it 





UALITY should be your } 
Q sole quest in all that affects ' 

the efficiency of your car 
or motor-cycle. 


— 
c> 


the Pump, one thing alone matters— 


\ Whether you buy Lubricant in Tins or from i) 
QUALITY. 0 





The quality of 

'N CASTROL—proved by public 
performance day by day—has 
always been maintained at the f 

6 highest level, and always will be. ' 
Over 200 Leading Motor Manu- 

rN facturers, including Messrs. / 
Rolls-Royce Ltd., have shown 
their recognition of these facts 

6 by recommending— t 


Wakefield ) 


WAKEFIELD 





—the product of an all-British 











irm 
C.C. WAKEFIELD & Co.,Lta., Wakefield House, Cheapside, E.C.2 ) 
Z 








Let the “Old Equitable” provide for you 
children’s education at School and Univer. 
sity in event of your death. 


Persons interested should write for 
quotations <tating the ages of parent and 


children. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 
No Shareholders No Commissios 


—_— 





LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 


OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 





Coloured Illustration Free. 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W. 1. 
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to drop its h’s). Now King Sargon of Akkad built a.city 
called Ubdaki in Lower Mesopotamia; and as Ubdaki is 
Imphal, therefore Lower Mesopotamia is Manipur, whatever 
archaeological discoveries and geography say to the contrary. 
It’s all as beautifully simple as one of Euclid’s propositions. 
In Manipur, then, lay King David's Jerusalem and also the 
Garden of Eden; the brook Kishon and the Brahmaputra 
(some brook) are identical ; Saul was a Buddhist ; Abner, 
the famous Hebrew captain, fought at Troy disguised as 
Ajax ; and Solomon kept a commissioner at Rangoon (where 
also resided Sir Lancelot du Lake), because “ the Burmese 
term for a commissioner is yoon.’” With Dominic Sampson 
we can but fold the hands and ery Prodigious ! Or is all this 
a brave-souled attempt to pull the public leg at half a guinea 


” 


a time ¢ 


ADDING YEARS TO YOUR LIFE. By Robert Carruthers. 
(Black. 2s. 6d.)—F¥or a paltry half-crown anyone of us can 
Jearn how to become a centenarian by buying Adding Years to 
Your Life (Black). The author, General Carruthers, is a 
distinguished Indian soldier who has himsclf kept splendidly 
fit all his life, and now he desires to share his simple secret 
with others. His book is a sursum corda to all and 
especially to the elderly. 

THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. By 
William Schooling, K.B.E. (W. Blackwood..)—The His- 
ory of the Standard Life Assurance Company since its foun- 
jation in Edinburgh in 1821 makes very good reading, quite 
apart from its economic interest. All sorts of odd bits of 
Information illustrating the great changes which have taken 
place in a hundred years are to be gathered from its pages. 
Early in the last century £100 would purchase an immediate 
life annuity of £9 12s. on a female life aged sixty, and immense 
extra premiums charged for foreign travel and residence 
show how great were the travellers’ risks. Office hours 
among other ways of life have altered greatly in a century :-— 

“Commencing at 10 o'clock they continued till five, and then 
again from 6.30 till 8 p.m. During the summer months half the 
staff were allowed to be absent from 4 till 6.30 p-m., when they 
pzain came on duty until 8 o'clock. The other half worked till 
five and did not come back.”’ 


THE FRUITS OF MORMONISM. By Franklin Stewart 
Harris and Newburn Isaac Butt. (Macmillan. and Co.)—The 
authors of this examination into the moral effects of Mor- 
monism claim complete impartiality. They have, however, 
in effect written a vindication of Brigham Young's latter-day 
followers. The Mormons, they say, are as a community 
exceptionally free from violent crime and exceptionally chaste. 


SAVE AUSTRALIA. By Sir James Barrett. (Macmillan, 
8s. 6d.)—Sir James Barrett pleads for the preservation of the 
indigenous flora and fauna of Australia. ‘* Except in certain 
places where enlightened citizens have protected them they 
are all disappearing.” he complains. Among all the inter- 
esting essays here brought together in illustration of his 
subject none is more interesting than that by Mr. Leach, 
upon Australian Birds. The widespread notion that they are 
songless is, of course, a fiction. Australia “is the home of 
the most highly developed and specialized of birds.” The 
Bower-birds “ which make a bower or play-house distinct 
from a nest are without exception the most extraordinary and 
most interesting group of birds found in the world.” 


CAMBRIDGE PAST AND PRESENT. By B. W. Downs. 
(Methuen. 15s.)—We welcome this new book about the 
Town, the University and the Colleges of Cambridge. For- 
tunately Cambridge does not stagnate. There is always 
something new to describe—buildings, statutes or contro- 
versies. Otherwise the book is pleasant rather than original. 
Willis and Clark remain the archaeological and architectural 
authorities, and several Colleges have had their histories 
told by students in those smaller spheres. Mr. Downs has 
made tit use of good material. There is a map on the front 
end paper (which might have been a little more practical had 
it been less picturesque), and one of the writer’s purposes 
is to offer a guide as well as history. The account of the 
Library is the least adequate; and apart from the Corpus 
Library there is little indication of the aggregate wealth 
of the College Libraries. The Fitzwilliam is treated with 
full respect, due perhaps to the collaboration of Mr. Vulliamy, 
who contributes sixteen coloured illustrations which are 
well chosen and add value to the book, though the style 
of painting is amateurish. The best feature of the book 
is the general perspective of the foundations through the last 
seven centurics of political and educational history. The 
style might deserve to be called scholarly if we were not 
pulled up by frequent descents into facetiousness and, rarely, 
by a wrong use of words; for instance, to say that after the 
Battle of Lowestoft, in 1665, James, Duke of York, was 
“eashiered by the British Government” is absurd. On 
Pp. 79 the name of Plutarch has crept in where Pausanias was 
surely meant, and p. 159 seems to reveal an ignorance of the 
arms of ton, 


- ray + + Y ’ r 
COUNTRY HOUSE AND SPORT 
Witte ELEeruants. 

In a parish, of no great dimensions, some 25 miles from 
London, stand two spacious houses in the setting of pleasant 
gardens. The railway is near by. The country is delightfully 
English, so English that the commons, now purple with ling, 
still give grazing to the cottagers’ geese. Occasionally, perhaps, 
these stout birds run some little risk from golf balls, sometimes 
it may be by a Lord of the Manor, it may be by a more expert 
member of the Artisans’ Club. It is a liberal education to live 
in such a place surrounded by an aura of the deep, 
deep country, and yet within touch of the greatest and best 
city in the world. How is it then that no rich men any longer 
wish to dwell in this Paradise ? The two houses stand empty, 
and have long stood empty. When they are put up to auction 
no one bids, and no rumours are abroad of likely buyers or 
tenants. The neighbours groan under the increase of rates 





due to the absence of the chief rate-payers. Houses and 
gardens both begin to degenerate. ‘These two houses are types. 
From the very doors of London up to a certain palace in 
Northumberland I know of big houses like them. In one an 
odd room or two out of 100 or so is inhabited by the lordly 
owner ; but most of them do not house so much as a caretaker. 
We eall the houses 
that no one will make a pet of. 
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‘white clephants,” a cumbrous fauna 


UNWANTED RECTORIES. 

Have we really come to this, at a time when houses in the 
country are too few, that we must accept the uselessness of 
such * places *” and be content to sce them tumble into slow 
ruin? Are they of no use at all to the community ? If the 
question is put locally, the usual answer is that they might 
serve for a country club or a school. One such house stands 
within a few hundred yards of an elementary school much 
too small for its company of children, awkwardly suited to the 
purposes of education in most ways, ill-equipped in a sanitary 
reference, and almost without a play-ground. Would it not 
seem strange to that visitor from Mars, of whom we used to 
hear, that so ugly a block of buildings should be grossly over- 
crowded while so Paradisiac a house and garden next door 
should be quite tenantless ? He would comment severely 
on our social organization ; and he would be right. There 
must be some use even for a white elephant; and as the cult of 
the country grows some use will one day be found. But it is 
Jameniable in the meanwhile that the appearance of other 
white clephanis is threatened. Many of the clergy are now 
asking to be relieved of the burden of their large rectories ; 
and the one thing that prevents the migration is the fear that 
the ex-rectory or vicarage would not sell. Has no one g 
solution ? : 

* * co * 
A Barcneror PARTRIDGE ? 

A query has reached me concerning a certain covey of part- 
ridges, whose activities have become very visible since the 
wheat-field was cut ; 
birds. Now we know that the partridge is the best of all 
parents. The cock looks after his family with as much 
assiduity as the hen. He will sit on the eggs, occasionally 
side by side with his wife, and he is an incomparable nurse. 


there are six youngsters and (three old 


One of the most successful of the methods of semi-artificial 
breeding is founded on the parental virtue. Again, in the 
early spring it is a very common thing to see three partridges 
together, as a rule two males bidding for the favour of one 
female: but when the choice is made the third, as a rule, 
vanishes. What happens to the odd birds that cannot find 
mates is a problem that no ornithologist has adequately dealt 
with. Do they take on the duties of a maiden aunt or bachelor 
uncle? The third old bird in the covey in question is known 
in one household as ** the maiden aunt.” She is as attentive 
as the parents proper and fusses over the chicks in the same 
manner; but her gender seems to be conjectural. Such a 
ménage seems natural enough with birds in which the parental, 
not to say maternal instinct is so strongly developed ; and 
fram one’s knowledge of this delightful bird it is equally 
likely that an uncle or an aunt should wish to be included in the 
family circle. It would be inter sting to know of parallels 


to the incident, 
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Horr vor THE Coveys. 
Partridges, as well as the harvest in which they delight, 
have flourished this season; but there are some exceptions 


difficult to diagnose. Some sporting wriiers have been 
suggesting that the partridge is a vanishing speeies ; and 


there are certainly wide areas in the western end of England 
where you are lucky to find one covey within a parish. Pro- 
bably the rapid spread of the dairying industry has been fatal 
to the species. Partridges are most plentiful where grain 
farming is best, as in such districts as Newmarket. The birds’ 
paradise is a barley stubble. Grass fields and many foxes 
are not conditions precedent to a large stock of birds. But 
when all is said there is no county where the extinction of 
the partridge is a danger; and if this bumper harvest is to 
open, as some hope, a revival of grain farming, there is hope 
for the sportsman who considers the partridge the best bird 
that flies, and for the bird-lover who considers it among the 
best to observe. W. Beacu Thomas. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT OUTLOOK 


By ARTHUR W. KIDDY, 


A reaper of these columns, while fully appreciating 
the effect of the coal stoppage upon our economic position, 
and while agreeing with what was said last week as to 
the good results which might accrue from greater 
co-operation between Capital and Labour, expresses the 
desire that I should deal in more practical fashion with 
the precise effect likely to be produced upon the Stock 
Markets by any early settlement of the coal deadlock. 
Would it be a case of a general boom all round ?: Should 
investment stocks be bought, or is it more probable 
that activity would then develop in all markets directly 
affected by an industrial revival such as Railways, Iron, 
Coal and Steel shares, Industrial companies’ issues, and 
so forth ? 

While, however, recognizing and appreciating the 
practical points raised by this correspondent, I am afraid 
that I have no desire to make confident predictions on 
matters which exercise the wits of those more competent 
than the present writer. Nevertheless, there are certain 
probabilities in the situation which it may be useful 
to take into account and to consider at a moment when 
the issues of peace and war in the coal dispute scem to 
be hanging in the balance. 

Tiree ALTERNATIVES. 

Broadly speaking, there would seem to be three main 
developments which can occur in the coal situation, 
The first is that the present return of miners does not go 
very far and that, to all intents and purposes, the coal 
stoppage is prolonged for a considerable further period. 
The second alternative is that fairly soon the stoppage 
will cease and that with more or less good will—varying, 
no doubt, in individual cases--relations between coal 
owners and employees will revert to their former status. 
The third alternative, however, and the one, of course, 
to be most greatly desired, is that coal owners and miners 
alike should learn lessons from the present severe crisis 
and strive together to produce such conditions as shall 
at one and the same time supply cheaper coal with its 
stimulus to enlarged production generally, at the same 
time securing for the coal industry a strong position 
giving Jarger and more assured profits to owners and 
employed alike. And I would add that, in the opinion 
of competent financial authorities in the City who have 
given somewhat close consideration to the question, 
this third alternative is by no means a visionary one 
if only there is co-operation between coal owners in 
bringing about certain economies and increased efficiency 
in administration. 


THE 


Ervect oF Protonxncep Sroprracr. 
If the coal stoppage is greatly prolonged IT do not 
think there is very much difficulty in. indicating the 
possible course of markets. Railways, Tron, Coal and 


Steel shares, and many leading Industrials must decline, 


—— 


for the point will quickly be reached when the full effects 
of the coal strike will be more clearly revealed upon the 
economic conditions of the country as a whole. None 
will be able to escape and every section of the community 
will feel the pinch. It is possible that lack of confidence 
and trade depression may tend to drive spare capital 
resources into gilt-edged securities, but conceivably the 
effect would be more than offset by a higher income 
tax, falling exchanges (because of our lack of exports) 
and a consequent rise in Bank Rate as a_ protective 
measure. During the height of the holiday season it js 
seldom easy really to test market conditions, but if by 
the middle of September there were to be no improvement 
or no immediate prospect of improvement in the coal 
outlook, depression in ‘most securities, apart, perhaps, 
from those of foreign countries and foreign enterprises, 
seems to be highly probable. 
Errect or A Partiat SETTLEMENT. 

Notwithstanding the obstinacy of extremists on either 
side of the present coal dispute, there are few in the 
City, however, who do not anticipate that the coal 
stoppage will be eased in the near future and the dis- 
position rather is to discern whether we are likely to 
move into conditions making for cheaper coal and cheaper 
production generally, or whether it is to be a sort of 
patched-up peace giving a meagre margin of profit 
to coal owners and to the miners little in the way of 
additional reward because, through lack of cheaper 
production generally, the purchasing power of the wage 
will not have advanced. If this is to be the kind of 
settlement, we shall, no doubt, get first of all a sentimental 
rise in securities in most departments of the Stock 
Exchange, but so far as Home Rails and the securities 
directly connected with industry are concerned, the 
movement will not go far. Because there will be no 
belief in a really big trade revival, there will consequently 
be a tendency to “hug the shore” in the matter of 
gilt-edged_ securities which may just about hold their 
own, being adversely affected, on the one hand, by a 
renewal of capital creations, and favourably affected, 
on the other hand, by the removal of fears of increased 
taxation and of expectations of a transfer of capital 
from such securities into trade enterprises. 

A PossisLe Trape Revivat. 

There is no need, however, why developments should 
be along these humdrum lines if only there is wisdom 
in industrial and labour circles to “ discern the signs of 
the times” and to know what England ought to do, 
From the moment that there is a clear perception on 
the part of leaders of our key industries such as Coal, 
Tron and Steel, Shipping and Railways, that the road 
to prosperity lies in the direction of small profits and 
quick returns— to apply a shop-keeping phrase to industry 
as a whole—I believe that we shail be at the beginning 
of a movement which will end industrial depression 
and partly, at all events, solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment. At the same moment, I believe that the tendency 
will then be for capital to flow into private enterprises 
rather than into existing securities. Of course, there 
are many other problems in the situation which have to 
be solved, and.notably the competition of other markets 
as represented, not only by individual effort on the part 
of respective communities, but by the currency vagaries 
acting in many countries as a kind of bounty upon 
exports. These, however, are difficulties which are 
being gradually removed and the worst effect of which, 
I believe, has now been felt. Moreover, I cannot also 
help feeling that, slow as the nation may have been to 
perceive the facts, there is nevertheless a growing recog- 
nition on the part of all sections of the need for greater 
eflicieney and individual effort if enlarged and cheapened 
output with the consequent power to withstand foreign 
competition are to be obtained. 

Snort AND Lone Views. 

To sum up, then, and to meet, however imper- 
fectly, the desires of the correspondent who requires 
more definite information as to the general course of 
security movements, T suggest that a reasonable spirit 
of optimism prompts the view that we are nearing the 
point where the coal situation will be solved, first, perhaps, 
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** The Outcome of the Malines Conversations.” 


CATHOLICISM AND PAPACY. 


Translated by the Rev. O. R. Vassall Phillips, C.SS.R. 
Price 3/6 net. 


This is the authorised translation of an important 
tractate in which Mgr. Battifol sets himself to counter 
the objections of Bishop Gore, Fr. Puller, M. Katten- 
busch, and M. Glubokovsky, the Russian ecclesiastical 
historian, to the modern claims of the Papacy. 


Fr. Vassall Phillips our thanks. It repays study.”— 
Spectator. 


PROPHETS, PRIESTS AND | 
PUBLICANS. | 


Character Sketches and Problems from the 
Gospels. 


By the Rev. J. P. ARENDZEN, D.D. 


Price 6/- net. 


| 
“Well and scrupulously translated . . . and we owe | 





“The author is well informed and writes calmly, 
fairly and with fine critical insight. We specially com- 
mend his treatment of Isaiah’s prophecy: ‘ Behold a 
virgin shall conceive and bear a son.’ We have read 
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“4 POWERFUL STORY ” 
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ESCAPE 


By NOEL FORREST. 


Spectator: “ A most able and intelli- 
gent fictitious biography this, of Stephen 
Heath, who believed as a_ boy that 
whoever wants his ends wholly must 
secure them. ... 


Present 


7s. Od. net. 


“ His story is presented unaffectedly, 
freshly and well. The hero’s character 
is conceived with great breadth, his 
inhumanity is not laboured, and _ its 
effects strike the reader as inevitable, 
not as author’s invention,” 


Truth: “ The trenchant study of an 


many attempts to defend the traditional interpretation, | 
and we must say that we think this the strongest 


| at | inveterate egotist, well conceived and 
defence we have seen. Spectator. | 


relentlessly executed. . . . Undeniably 
SpPae a powerful story, well worked out and 
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along the lines of the gradual and spasmodic return to 
work, merging into improved organization and a general 
forward movement in ipdustry. When these two possi- 
bilities are considered, in the order of their sequence, 
I think they suggest the likelihood of a moderate further 
improvement in those securities which have been specially 
depreciated, such as Railways, Iron, Coal and Steel shares, 
and certain other industrials, extending later to the 
more speculative markets, with—for the reasons I have 
indicated —comparative steadiness in British Funds and 
kindred stocks. If, however, we are justified, when 
taking a longer view, in anticipating a real revival in 
trade prosperity, there would seem to be good ground for 
thinking that our leading gilt-edged stocks are about 
high enough when regard is had to the likelihood of a 
steady increase in capital demands all over the world 
and to the possibility of some transference here of capital 
from gilt edged stocks into industrial enterprise. The 
Stock Exchange, however, which usually takes short 
views, is manifestly turning its thoughts to the possi- 
bilities of a moderate further rise in rails and industrials 
should the coal situation develop favourably. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


CueerruL MARKETS. 
Quiet optimism has been the prevailing note on the Stock 
Exchange markets during the past week. “ Hope springs 
eternal,” at all events in the breasts of Stock Exchange dealers 
and, just as there was hopefulness throughout the period of 
the Great Strike and the subsequent coal stoppage. so the 
Stock Exchange refused to be pessimistic last week when the 
short conference between coal-owners and miners proved 
abortive. Whether the optimism will be found to be justified 
remains to be seen, but undoubtedly the belief is held that the 
recent stoppage and trade depression, tragic as they have been, 
have served to concentrate the attention of the whole country 
upon cur industrial problems. | This, it is felt, is something 
which in itself promises a more adequate handling of these 
problems than has previously been attempted, and the feeling 
that the industrial tide may be on the turn must be held 
responsible for the rally which has occurred during the last 
week or two in Home Railways and Industrials. 
* * * * 
Coitiery Fusion Rumours. 

Nor has the market been entirely unaffected by the rumours 
current from time to time of possible big fusions, not only in 
colliery businesses but in some other key indusiries. Such 
reports may conceivably be premature, but for some long time 
past the view has been held in financial quarters that while a 
different attitude is required on the part of Labour, and 
especially on the part of the coal-miners, it is necessary, if the 
country is to get the full benefit of more strenuous effort on 
the part of Labour, that there should also be an increase in 
economy and general efficiency in everything pertaining to 
managerial organization. Briefly, it is felt that it would be 
little short of disastrous if the coal crisis were to end in a kind 
of patched-up peace, leaving neither coal-owner nor coal- 
miner in a sound and prosperous condition. What is required 
in coal-mining and many of our key industries is that there 
should be a big forward movement and, with an eye fixed on 
foreign competition, the aim should be to secure the maximum 
amount of efliciency and individual effort. That. however, 
can only be obtained if Capital and Labour alike are attracted 
by the prospect of ample reward. There is no reason whatever 
why that prospect should not be realized, though the trouble 
with a certain section of Labour, including the miners, is not 
so much the eagerness for high pay as the disinclination to 
work more regularly and strenuously even for a higher total 
salary than that at present received. 

* * *P  & 
INvisiBLE Exports. 

I agree with a correspondent who calls my attention to the 
importance of our invisible exports at a monmert when the 
visible exports are palpably falling off and occasioning a 
heavy visible Adverse ‘Trade Balance. This correspondent 
emphasizes the extent to which the services of certain sections 
of the commercial community undoubtedly contribute to 
invisible exports, which, though not appearing in the Official 
Trade Returns, nevertheless contribuie materially to the 
prosperity of the British Empire. Conspicuously this 1s 
so, of course, in the case of the overseas carrying trade 
where when the freights are in British bottoms we are earning 
revenues just as much as in the case of income from our 
holdings of foreign investments. Much, undoubtedly, could 
be Gone in this direction, therefore, if all patriotic British 


ee 


traders were to insist that, so far as possible, goods over 
which we-excreise authority should be carried in British vessels, 


* * * * 


BaNK AND INsuRANCE “ Exports.” 


Similarly, of course, our bankers perform an infinite service 
when financing the overseas trade of the country, and while 
it can also be admiiied that even in financing foreign trade 
the effects indirectly often react favourably upon us, there can 
be no doubt as to the first duty of the banker in attending to 
the claims of purely British industry. British Losuranee 
Companies, ioo, operating as they do all over the globe, 
render an important service in the matter of these invisible 
exports, for the premiums tend eventually to drift to the home 
country, and especially is this so in the marine branch of 
insurance. My correspondent is undoubtedly right in suggest- 
ing that these are points which require clearer recognition, 
for there is far too much apathy on the part of those who might 
do a good deal to influence this kind of business in the right 
direction. Bankers, especially, might render a service by 
insisting, as far as possible, that policies accompanying 
documents against which advances are to be made shall be 
British in character. 

* * * x 


H. R. H. 


TLR... the Prince of Wales, at the recent opening of the 
British Industries Fair, urged on all members of the Empire 
their duty to foster and encourage British industry. “ His 
words,”’ says my correspondent, * have been interpreted as 
referring merely to the purehase of British manufactures, 
whilst the important question of patronizing and encouraging 
British services has been lost sight of-—services which help to 
sell our invisible exports and contribute largely io the pro- 
sperity of the Empire.” I am obliged to my correspondent 
for aiding me in thus emphasizing a point in our trade position 
which is too often overlooked. 

* * ** * 
War Desrs. 

A clerical reader of these columns appears to think that ia 
my comments upon our debt settlement with America T have 
Iet that country off rather lightly in the matter of what he is 
inchned to describe as usurious demands on the part of the 
creditor, especially having regard to all the circumstances. 
{ could not express his) views beiter than by quoting 
from an article of his owa on usury which he bas been 
good cnough to send me, and in the course of which he says : 
* The word * repudiation, so often heard from the other side 
of the Atlantic, comes with special iil-giace from America. 
lor the greatest troubles with whieh the world has to contend 
to-day are derived from America’s repudiation of President 
Wilson’s signature on the Treaty of Peace.’ The point made 
Is undoubtedly a good one, 
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To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 


the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 


. ~* - . . 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 


sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sons Ltd., 
112 Guilford Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid 
cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar name. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 


line. 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as q 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13+ 


with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week, 





EXHIBITIONS, &c. 


ODERN FRENCH ARTISTS, Exhibition of 
a remarkable replicas, printed in colour, of t 
Works of Cézanne, Picasso, Mat , Derain, and others 
pf this school. The exhibits are all for sale at a few 
mineas each. Admission Free. Mansard Gallery.— 
eal & Son, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W. 











FOR SALE AND TO LET 


ETACHED Freehold Family Residence of 10 Bed., 
] 3 Recept. rooms, Domestic Accom., etc., Tennis 
Lawn and space for Wing if desired. Central posn. here, 
and good opening for Girls School, £1,850.—Horne & 
Sons, Auctioneers, Hounslow. 


AN UNSPOILT GEM. 

TORTH WALES.—In the midst of magnificent 
scenery : Mountains, Sea and River. A delightful 
Artist’s Cottage Residence, overlooking Cardigan Bay, 
with a charming garden of half an aere; company's 
water: convenient to station; vacant possession. 
Freehold, only £650.—GRriBBLE Booth & SHEPHERD, 

Basingstoke and Windsor. 


| oe E.—For Sale, exceptionally attractive 
detached, modern House in garden } acre; 2 rec., 
4 bedrooms, elec. light, gas, water. High ground, 
magnificent views. Station and Thames j mile. £2,100. 
Immediate possession. 
KEEP, 24 Friar Street, Reading. 


W HERE to Stay in London. The Lodge, 1 St. 
; George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
5s. 6d. a day; other meals by arrangement; Bedroom 
only 4s. a day. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., 
WANTED 


RCHITECT, fully qualified, can supply designs for 
picturesque anil up-to-date residences, bungalows, 
&e.—Box 1373, the Spectator, 13 York St., W.C. 2. 


VAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Special 
C Training in Secretarial Method. Six to twelve 
months. Residential Hostels recommended and posts 
after training secured through Appointments Department. 
—Central Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers 
Association (Incorporated), 54 Russell Sq., W.C. 1. 
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YXPERIENCED womanrequires post, household mgt. 

4 orsovial work. Sch. or coll, pref.— Box 1368,Spectator. 

YOMETHING PARENTS ARE LOOKING FOR 
.o THE JOURNAL OF CAREERS which gives 
that practical help so seldom found in choosing careers 
for boys and girls. Described as “a beacon directing 
youngsters and parents in ways to which they have paid 
no attention and of which probably they are ignorant.” 
1s. monthly from 61 Conduit Street, W. 1. 


TNIVERSITY ABERDEEN, 








Or 


LECTURESHIP IN PLANT PHYSIOLOGY, 

Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER 
in PLANT PHYSIOLOGY IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF BOTANY. The salary proposed is from £400 to 
£450, according to qualitications. 

Applications, together with full statement of quali- 
fications, age, and 16 copies of not more than Three 
‘Testimonials, to be lodged before September 15th, 1926, 
with the Secretary to the University. 

H. J, BUTCHART— 


The University, Aberdeen. Secretary. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 





TEVuUE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
(University of London). 


DBerners Street , Oxford Street, W.1. 


THE WINTER SESSION OPENS ON OCTOBER Isr. 

Students wishing to enter the Medical Schoo! should 
apply for accommodation as early as possible. 

Examinations for the Entrance Scholarships will be 
held on September 13th, 4th and 15th. Applications 
must be received not later than September 4th. 

The University Scholarships Examination will be 
held en September 25rd and 24th. Applications not 
later than September 14th. 

The Medical Schoct is fully equipped for teaching 
the entire curriculuin 

Student 


! Pre-Medical 
Examination in Che 


prepared for the 
mistry and Physics. 


VALUE OF SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 
ANNUALLY EXCEEDS £1,000, 
Research Funds of over £25,000. 


The Teaching Staff includes 6 University Professors, 
1 University Reader, 30 Lecturers, 8 Demonstrators, 
and 4 Tutors. 

Parents and Guardians desiring information and 
advice with regard to the Medical Curriculum should 
write to the Dean, KE. L. Pearce Gould, M.A.. M.D., 
Ch.M., FARA 


., or to the School Seeretary, R. A. Foley. 





TNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

) SCHOOL (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), Uni- 
versity Street, Gower St., W.C.1. Tele. Museum 7026. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on 
OCTOBER Ist, 1926. The SCHOOL is for Final Studies 
only, and gives a complete curriculum for all the Final 
Examinations. CLINICAL UNITS in Medicine, Surgery 
and Obstetric Medicine are now in operation. The 
whole-time Directors of the Units are responsible for 
the organization of the teaching generally, but the 
honorary staff are responsible for the largest share of 
the teaching in the wards and out-Patient Department 
of the Hospital. FEES.—¥For the Final Course, 112 
guineas if paid in one sum, or 115 guineas paid in two 
instalments of 70 and 45 guineas. DENTALSTUDENTS 
can obtain a complete curriculum at University College, 
University College Hospital, and the Dental Department 
of University College Hospital (the National Dental 
Hospital, Great Portland Street). This department 
has recently been reorganized and equipped on the 
highest standard of modern requirements, and is admir- 
ably adapted for the teaching of Students in the science 
and art of Dental Surgery. Forty-seven APPOINT- 
MENTS are open during the year to Students, and 
paid appointments to the annual value of over £500. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, and Prizes of the 
value of over £1,000 are awarded annually, BUCKNILL 
SCHOLARSHIP entitles the holder to the course of 
Intermediate Medical Studies at University College and 
for the Final Studies at the Medical School. GOLDSMID 
EXHIBITIONS.—Two Exhibitions, the subjects of 
the Examination being Anatomy, Physiology or 
General Pathology, are awarded annually in June, and 
entitle to course of Final Medical Examinations. 
RECREATIONS.—The Athletic Ground of 28 acres is 
at Perivale, and contains 23 Tennis Courts, Cricket, 
Football, and Hockey Grounds. A Gymnasium and 
Squash Racquet Court are installed in the School ; 
while the Asphalt Tennis Court, Fives and Racquet 
Courts at University College can be used by members 
of the Students’ Medical Society. All further information 
and prospectus can be obtained from the Secretary, ani 
the Dean can be interviewed at any time by appointment. 
Dean, A. M. H. GRAY, C.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. 
Vice-Dean, GWYNNE WILLIAMS, M.S., F.R.C.S. 
Secretary, G. E. ADAMS, F.C.LS, 











ftir #2 2% 8 OF ABERDEEN. 
ACADEMICAL YEAR, 1926-27. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 5th, 1926, and CLOSES on 
FRIDAY, MARCH 1lith, 1927. The Autumn Diet 
of the Preliminary Examination will commence 
on FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 3rd, 1926. 

The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES © on 
TUESDAY, APRIL 19th, 1927, and CLOSES 
on FRIDAY, JUNE 24th, 1927. The Spring Diet 
of the Preliminary Examination will commence on 
THURSDAY, MARCH 3rd, 1927. 

The Degrees in Medicine granted by the University 
are: 
(Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), Master of Surgery 
(Ch.M.), Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.). They are 
conferred only after examination, and only on students 
of the University. A Diploma in Public Health (D.P.H.) 
is conferred after examination on Graduates in Medicine 
of any University in the United Kingdom. The tetal 
cost for the whole curriculum, including hospital fees 
and fees for the degrees of M.B. and Ch.B., is approxi- 
mately £236. Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and 
Prizes, to the number of fifty and of the aggregate 
annual value of £1,200 are open to competition in this 
Faculty. 

A Prospectus of the classes, fees, &c., may be had on 
application to the Secretary of the University, and full 
details are given in the Aberdeen University Calendar 
published by the Aberdeen University Press, Ltd. 

The University also grants the following Degrees: 
In all Faeculties—Doctor of Philosophy. In Arts 
Doctor of Letters, Master of Arts, Bachelor of Education. 

‘ience—-Doctor of Science, Bachelor of Science in 

ien and Applied Science (including Agriculture, 
Forestry and Engineering). In Divinity—Doctor of 
Divinity (Honorary) and Bachelor of Divinity. In Law 

Doctor of Laws (Honorary), Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.), 
and Bachelor of Law (B.L.). In Commerce— Bachelor 
of Commerce. Diplomas in Agriculture, Forestry, 
History, and Theory of Fine Art are also granted. 

Particulars may be had on application to the Secretary 
of the University. 


on 






H. J. BUTCHART, Secretary. 
The University, Aberdeen, 





| mieeeen Or MANCHESTER. 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
(Medical, Dental, Public Health and Pharmaceutical 
Departments open to Men and Women Students.) 
The Winter Session will commence on Thursday, 
October 7th. The Courses civen at the University, 
» Royal Infirmary and other allied Hospitals, which 
contain over 1,000 beds, provide full instruction for the 
Degree and Diploma Examinations in Medicine and 
Dentistry and jer the Diplomas in Public Health, 
Psychological Medicine, Veterinary State Medicine and 
Pharmacy. There are Halls of Residence both for Men 
ind for Women Siudents. In addition to two Entrance 


Medical Scholarships, each of the value of 160 enineas, 


special Entrance Scholarships are open to Women 
Medical Students, and there are other Entrance Scholar- 
ships tenable in the Medical School Full information 


as to courses of study, fees, &c., will be forwarded on 


application to the REGISTRAR, 


Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery, 





‘ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. DEMONSTRA: 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING. 
TON, W.14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A, 
Principal: Miss E. E. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the Secretary, 


INSTITUTE COtp 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School 
Education. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving 
Scholarships or £75 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse 
dc. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Boating’ 
O.T.C. Fees £98. Entrance Scholarships. March. 
Apply. W. M. Grundy, M.A., Head-Master. 


I ELMONT SCHOOL, Falmouth, Cornwall.—Prepty, 

for Public Schools and Navy. Healthy 
situn. on Cornish Riviera. Especially suitable boys from 
abroad. Ages 7—15. Prospectus apply Head-Master, 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A first- 
grade Public School with valuable Leaving 
Scholarships. Recent scholarship successes. Fees, £95, 
Good playing-fields, new Gymnasium, Rowing, Rugby 
F’ball. Preparatory School attached. Boys recd. from age 
of seven. Prospectus from Head-Master, Dr. Crees, 


a OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER” 

(Revised Edition), containing in a concise form 
the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (ago 
limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the 
Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, with instructions ag 
to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description 
of life at the College.—Gieves, Ltd. (Publication Dept.) 
“ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1, 


7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Magnificent 
buildings, beautiful situation, 340 feet above sea, 
on edge of Dartmoor. Preparation for Universities, Ser- 
vices and Professions. Head-Master. Rey. N. Miller, 
M.A. (late House-Master Haileybury College). 
\ ERCHANT Taylors’ School, Crosby, Lancs. Public 
pS School of 500 boys, close to the Sea. Founded 
A.D.1618. Scholarships tenable in the School and Leay- 


ing Exhibitions. For Prospectusof School and Boarding 
House Apply Head-Master, H. Cradock-Watson, M.A. 


























SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE.— Head- 

Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. (late Sixth Form 
Master at Fettes College). Preparation for Universities, 
Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers. Leaving 
Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Chemical and Physical 
Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
and Armoury. Fees from£75-£81 per annum.—Particu- 
lars may be obtained from the Bursar. 


TPYHE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, 


Preparatory for the Public Schools and Darimonth 
College. Head-Master: H. C. Barber, M.A. (Oxon), 


I EADING 





RN. 





\ OLVISTON Prep. School (Boys), country, playing 
field 8 ac.—Rev. M. rack, Woiviston, Co. Durham 





1V SCHOUL, Apsley Road, Clifton. —Preparatory 
4 for Public Schools, Six Honours won last year, 
96 guineas annually.—Apply Head-Masters. 








{ ANGFORD GRANGE, Lechlade, Glos.—Small 
4 Home School. Boys and Girls, aged 6 to 11 vears, 
Healthy situation. Terms moderate. Good references, 
Vacancies in Sept.—Miss C. E. Brownrigg, Head- 
Mistress. 





cultivates tndivl- 


| OCKLANDS SCHOOL, Hastings, 
] Girls and small 


duality and strength of purpose. 


Boys. Fees are moderate. 


rJ\HE New School, 40 Leigham Court Road, Streatham 

Hill, 8S.W. 16. Co-education School founded on 
the principles of Dr. Rudolf Steiner. Children received 
from five years up to University Standard. Hostel two 
minutes from School with accommodation for 20 children 
of all ages. For particulars apply to the Secretary. 
Telephone: Streatham 4584. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


] OURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

A Public Day and Boarding School on a Church of 
Chairman of Governors rhe 
Winchester. Head- Mistress 
Boarding Fees, 5 a year 
ur. Autumn Term begins Sept. 
bursar. 





England Foundation. 
Venerable the Archdeacon of 
Miss ©. F. Stocks, od 

Tuition Fees, £25 10s.ay 
22nd, 1926. For Prospectus apply to the 











VALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Climate 

s dry, bracing and sunny. A Boarding School for 
girls on modern Public School lines. Preparatory 5« hool 
for girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls 13 to 
18 years of & Escort provided from London, Crewe, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Carlisle. 











HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls 
over 17) annex to Garretts Hall, Banstead. Girls 
recelved from the Colonies and foreign countries with 


entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Scieace, 
Riding, Games, Golf. Large grounds, bracing alr, 
Excellent health record.—Address: The Principal. 





Soarding School 


] UNARDARIGH, North Berwick. 
Prep. for 


for Girls. Recog. by Board of Educ. 





Exams, Head-Mistress Miss E, C, MacTavish, L.L.A, 
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——— = were re a 
——— 
R. Williams’ School, Dolgelley, N. Wales.—Endowed AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. | UXTON HYDRO HOTEL, Buxton.—25) Rooms 
Miri Bag. fees £2 ! Ap. to Ie ud-Mistress, , facing Pavilion Gardens. Every accommo latiog 
—_—— eens areas aaa eee or motorists, Heated lock-ups. Repairs hop. Dia ing 
TN RASS! NDALE SCHOOL, SOUTHBOURNE, UTHORS and comp OSERS invited to forward | Orchestra, &c.—Write for illustrated Booklet N» 60, 
G BOURNEMOL rH, 15 acres of Grounds, Separate | 1 Novels, Pocms, Stories, Tales Children, Plays, | from B. J. Bosworth, Manager. 
Sanatorium Dome Science School in auesal m., | Films, Essays, Lyrics, Music, Songs. —Arttur Stockw i, . meets . — 
For Prospectus.— Mis ‘1 umby, Grassendale, Southbourne, | Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fe i 101 he a =f — —— Chev Hill, Ne, 
coding ¢ i pommenninstnia capeaatond . - J ieltenham, suxurious, excel. culsine, Lracts 
——— Wey me i rielelitatiaes | A n THORS wanted Novels, Children’s Storie 3, Pocms, Golf, garage. Spl. brdg. terms Phone, Cleev ill 
IGHFIELD, OXHEY , LANE, ‘ oe | Plays, &c., known or unknown writers.—Claude Sa = wi 
i Friecipal. ol aot ford 618 nt | Stacey, Ltd.. 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. C (\ROME R.—Mild and sheltered, A few vacai ies for 
hoo! sIris. = MEO os ORR EET i EP EE REE ye Permanents ; first class appointments and ¢itering; 
’ tn ne hee R, its Phil sophy & Science "y W.G every comfort.—Apply Mrs. Beamish (Proj ictr “4 
ANSDOWNE House, Swanage, Boarding School for F.R.ALS. Book of striking : interest. 8 Tudor House Private Hotel, Cliff Avenue. 
< / girls, trans. from Hampstead. Principal, Miss sound, colour & numbers explained. Post free Is 7d, er 
‘ Conder. Classical Tripos, Cambridge M.A., Dublin. —Argo Pub. Co., Falcon Ct., 32 Fleet St., London. i TE R.—Royal Clarence Hotel, restfully situated 
Thorough educn. on mod. Jing Pupils prep. for advd. in the Cathedral Close. H. & C. water, excellent 
exam. and for the Univ. if req. Be wutiful sit. uver- EARN to Write Articles and Stories; earn while outa ine, moderate charges, night porter. Tel.: 1471, 1472, 
ooking bay. Good garden, Net-ball. Tennis. Bathing. 4 learning 5 booklet — free. —Regent Institute a 
il A EE ILLES IEEE MEI i (Dept. $5), 13 Victoria Street, 5.W I} OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. Exten- 
ORES 8 ) MEX ‘ mates ae ——— sion now open. Very | antly situated, 8 
I maar . “ ‘ 7 1% pase = aaa i ITERARY Typewriting of every description care- | corner fi ing s ath Within'a stone's thre ve of, 2: \ vd Son 
4 i eel " feed dpe i 4 fully and promptly executed, MSs. ls. per 1,000 looking, Hyde Park Spacious, well-lit pub wet 
Next Terin commences September 24th. words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000.—Miss Nancy | charmingly furnished on lines of a Private House. Owa 
) ie McFarlane (C), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, lock-up Garage. Lift. NIGHT PORTER. Terms from 
) SCHOOL FOR G ; . q Aiss E. BERMAN, — Shorthand, Typewriting, s weekly. From 12s. 6d. a day. Vrom &s. 6d. a 
] isan! LT sCHOO FOR GIRLS, HINDHEAD, i) Translations. —52 Rupert St.. Piccadil ¥ ting night (Bed, Breakfast, Bath and Attence.) Telepliones 
‘ SURREY. A ranslation a2 ipert St., Piccadilly. Ger. 1737 Padd t 6178 (M 8083 
: . ——___. . adt Zto ‘ Abe ageres: Ss Ose 
cing climate. Good education. ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent Good stories - srs sss pees ois ——-~< 
Head- siete ess: Miss F, M.S. Batchelor (Oxf. Hons, Sch.), | ; a. required, Send stamp for prospectus to— | ONDON, LANGHAM HOTEL, Portland Place, 
Ronald Massey, 103 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 4 W.1.—Sinee the War the work of mod -+riising 





ane siedasaeal ensaeen : e. ——__—___— this famous Hotel has been steadily proceede! with, a 
a HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, YONG POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is notable instance of which is the exquisite new [bi i Om 








_—_— h prepares 1 to consider good snappy Song Lyrics now available for Private Dances, Dinners, ‘\ + iding 


with a view to arranging Music for immediate publication, | Receptions and other Socia Functions, and a nucuber of 








PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Known or unknown Authors invited to submit MSs8,— new bathrooms have recently been added. 
with SPE CIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. | sox 592 Brandis-Davis Agency, Ltd., 231 Strand, W.C. 2 ——_—-— 
sneeieinanes ie : “ I ON DON.—Clifford Priv. Hotel, 53 Hunter St., Russell 
i f i i rench-Eng ‘ ice ve . q., W.C.1, Central; room, brkft., attend., 6s. 6d.j 
shtfully situated. 114 acres, Pally e uipped School See ATIONS.—French-English and vice versa, 4 3q i ! » brkit., i 
ee Large staif. Easy access % sr ban s. de Vaux, 3-67 Fitzjohn’s Avenue, N.W. 3. comf. rooms ; ex. brkft.; sep. tables; red, weekly terms, 








ONDON, KINGSLEY HOTEL, near the British 


Key Ee ee Mrs. J. 8. Baines, 110 Gord 
‘| r a ae a L Museum, Hart Street, W.C.1. Large and well- 























Head-Mistress: Miss ETHEL M. TREW. Road, Camberley. Careful and prompt work, F in 
appointed Temperance Hotel. 3edroom, Ireaktast, 
eT PES a : : = EWRITING,—Author’s MSS. carefully copied, | and attendance, from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff on 
T. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Boarding School ‘| s. per 1,000 words, carbon 3d.—Miss Thorne, 32 | application. Telephone: Museum 1232. ‘Telegrams: 
.) for Girls in tho Lake District. Unrivalled Situation, Impe mm . uildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. “ Kingsley, Londen.” 
Entire charge if desired. Principal—Miss Wheeler. é » . . — 
N ALLAIG, Inverness-shire, Station Hotel West 
. one > ome . Highland Scenery. First-class Hotel on Coast 
MVUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. FOR THE TABLE, &c. opp. Skye. Special Boarding Terms. Apply: Manager. 
Founded 1850. Thorough Education for Girls 





ATLOCK, Smediey’s—the Leading Hydro. st, 
1853, 260 bedrooms. Supreme for comfort, 


‘resident only). Principals: Miss Brenda Nightingale, B*¢ ON, Honcy, Fruits, &¢., at wholesale prices N 
, i . 
pleasure and health. Prospectus, Manager, 8.H 


M.A., Lond., Miss Violet M. Field. sent rail paid for cash with orde r. Cooked Bone- 
less Hams, about 9 Ibs., 22s. 6d. Choicest Bacon, 























7ELSH Girls’ Schoo!, Ashford, Middlesex. Autumn Stre aky, 1s. lid. per Ib.; Hone y, Canadian, 7 Ibs., : ne — os : ; 
VW term commences September 23rd. A_ few . Bd.: New Zealand, 7 Ibs., 7s.; Canned or Dried N aa . pa ty AE eo oe rry 
vacancies for Welsh and Eng girls at £75 per annum. KF ruits. Send for Price Lists.—Kmpire Produce Co., PR aa iows every igen re ine. 
—For form of application — to the Rev. F. J. | Canada House, Bristol, Bankers: Lloyds, ———— ec . _Views every room; excell nt cuisine, 
Chandler. Secretary, 19 Gt. Peter St., Westminster, 8. W.1, : chef : elec. light ; gas-tires in bedrooms. asy reach sea, 
andier. ry . shops, churches. Good safe bathiug ; shady garden. Good 


a a ‘ we BAS AC on. = a ante ab prey ay . 14a garages. Comfortable car for hire. Summer and winter 
\V ENTWORTH. BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE . 1 ’ = ee See CRs seasons, Write tor illustrated booklet. Tel. 189 Sidmouth, 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Ib. Senolied or Pale Dried. All ran paid. Full price list 
Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. Principal: | {fee.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. ] EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List 
(gratis) of 170 Inns and Hotels manyged by the 





Chairman 
i \ , ond che s y : 
ae ©. DAVIE, B.A. Leadon, Behe mane ie om [ AMSONS: Real Prune, the Ideal Fruit for bottling 









































grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay, Ent. nad wienecttae. 26 the ba. G4 ~ 26 Ihe: 16x. People’s Refreshment House Asscclation, Ltd.— 
Scholarships Prospectus from Principal, ‘“ Wentworth,” 418 I “32 .~ 4 te t " 1 at i - t 4 I aaa = 3 P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent St., W.1, 
College Koad, Bournemouth. Bournemouth Collegiate | * “ps = ae . ) ir P ~vmate ee ROU SEM CASTINGS EFCC, 
Behoors, Ltd wecleecenerdintin <5 Sasareapeasee 20} AL HOP POLE and Riverside Hotel, Tewkes- 
— . : eal a 2 # bury, Glos Redecorated and _ refurnished, 
J HITCHU RCH, Shropshire.—Pub.Seh forGirls,from QLLIS DAVIES & CO, (Fnded. 1860), Merchants, 16 | Le; me 1g County Hotel. Grams: Tophole: ‘Phone, 36, 
W a. aieedl taardinet Ehaana* Gunn team 60a a 4 Mincing Lane, London, E.C. 3. Finest TEA (Honey- A.A., B.A.C. appointed, garage. 
i Pata ! a7 ~ ‘ Siem hi MA (0: a a flower) supplied direct in lead-lined chests 50 Ibs, = z : 
eadmistress, Miss a do cans Ib. carriage paid (for 20, 12, and 6 Ib. chests add 2 ib.) y ORTHING.—Gwentholme En Pensi 18 Selden 
x Nu. en 10 c e mM) ecie 
W' LESDEN Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.W.10. YINEST Run Honey.—1 Ib. bottles, 24s. per doz. ; \ Rd. An old Vicarage.—Mrs. Hubbard Welham, 
onda uy School. Girls Brdg. and Day School. k 7 Ib. tins, 138.; C.W.O., carr. pd.—Barlow, | —————— -- ~~ —— 
D GIR W isi Layham Lodge, Hadleigh, Suffolk. TTRACTIVE House, 3 min, Gloucester Rd.Stn. Cooke 
S'S Ss. »ster sior — ——— ; . 
Ww ——_ GIRL CHOOL Vestern Division. A ing, cleanliness guarantecd. Terms mod. Reduction 


vost: Rev. F. M. Etherington, Wrington, We EMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR, eople.—Ph. ns. 15 
Bome R. t. S. Katherine's, Heatherton Park, Taunton, Ground with stones only. Cash with order, | for Perm. people.—Ph, Kens, 1691. Manageress. 
l 






























Head sa: iss C. M. Hartnell, M.A. (Oxon). 34. per 7 ib. carton, pest free. Put up fe str99 WU O———_—_—__=_—_——I_—— ———- =; 
Fees § rls over 14, £180, span —fhe brewhurst Miliing Co., Loxwood, Sussex, . ; = 
mtn ae ef lahat anata MISCELLANEOUS 

SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES GARDENING A RTIFICIAL TEE TH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest 

—— c ia 2» tA F Value assured. Up to 73. per tooth pinned on 

Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on Gold, £2 on Platinum. 


DVICKE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME of on the VRAZY PAVING, dwarf walling, Rockery stone cai er by retur If offer not acrepted. parce’ 
CONT INENI and TUTORS’ ESTABLISH- ( direct from quarries, Lowest prices, Delivered San ae i turn. ostims nell ao Old G yes 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., f3 | anywhere.—Rhymney Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hill, E.0.4. | giver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 
Biven fre of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS ee at anatansasianasaaaneneaneaeneene guarant ed by the reliable firm 8S. Cann & Co,, 694 























| Dicom ip gas mers seme ccna I nes gene Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850 

gent S878 Educational Ag s. kstablished 1873, TRAINED NURSI S, &c. 

Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted REAL SAVING Have your Suits, Overcoats, 

with neariy all School Principals in the country. They one A rer Rainy ag Rs css iF, te gy ae 

nal alec be wind 6 sack ladacasstinn abouk eabelnile. PELGRAVIA TRAINED NURSES’ INSTITU TE d NEE, (OD: LENG RORCRUCENY: SING AM by 

ments gly ing a course of training in Secretarial Work (with — Nursing Home) Ollice ; #1 a a i —— — ' secige eser wt and itepairs 

Agricul id Horticulture. NO CHARGES WHAT. | Royal Avenue, Chelsea, 8.W. 3. Nurses for all bran re free during i rl oe ee P ° e ust, 

wa K M ADE rO PARENTS of the profession supplies i at any hour, Telephone or send imate ondon Turning 
° A.), 16 Chardmore Road, 





Censinet 500 §22% sts Ty 
Kensington and 3, ee Cia J» & Chan 














© CHOOLS FOR boys AND GIRLS. TUTORS for 2 a : - was — - 
h ARMY and ALL EXAMS. CLERGY RECELVING Gt. ANDREW'S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL rT RAC TIVE _ PRODUC TIONS FOR BAZAARS 
DELICATE OR ACK WARD BOYS FOR SPECIAL kK DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON, President ; Liberal Discount. Hand-painied * Highart " Ware 
CARE AND Tl ITLON Messrs, J. & J. PATON, | The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., ible and panes sou Fascinating, clev 
having an ur knowledge of +. Lest Ba. and C.B.E. This Registered Hospital receives for treatment artist Quaint hand-painted Su 
Tutors in th Cul NTRY and on the CONTINENT, PRIVATE PATIENTS of the UPPER and MIDDLE il sonable Artificial Flowers 
will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of | CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branches , Dept. 25, 91 Victoria St., Londc 
































tharge) prospectuses and trustworthy information. (including a Seaside Home at Lianfairfechan, North atenoatiteaaaiaieaiid anoutaainte a 
The ¢ ge of the pupil district preferred, and rough idea of | Wales), and its numerous Villas are surrounded by over OOK BARGAINS.—Write fe iy New Catalogue 
fees should be given.—J, & J. Paton, Educational Agents, a thou and acres of park and farm. Voluntary boarders > of Publisher's Remainders, containing an unusually 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. without, certificates re ceived, For particulars apply to list of Books in New Condition, now 
. Daniel F. Rambaut, M.A., M.D., Medical Superintendent, sain Prices.—H. J. Glaisher, Remainder 
‘ , . . a P Telephone: No. 56. Dr. Rambaut can be seen by ap- Wie ‘ — : i 
N Of q teliable on { - : al > ksell 55 Wigmore Street, W.1 
CHOOLS AND TUTORS. Reliable inform ition and pointment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Street, W. 1. , 
7 advice concerning the most suitable establishments Telephone: Langham 1827 —_— a ——w 
Bill be given fre charge to parents stating their P : Slit ts 8 be KROACHES quickly cleared by Blattis, 
—_—_— —eeee—aoa_—9q9qx—mo / guaranteed scientific remedy, stood test of 30 


requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality | —eOOOO— 
referred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman «& = 7 , years, tins, 1s. 4d., 2s. €d., 4s. 6d., post free from sols 
nightly, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Strect, HOTEL DIRECTORY makers, Howarths, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Shetticld; 
London, W. 1, Pelephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 lines), or Chemists, Boots Branches, Stores. Larger sizes for 
Publishers of “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel | export, lower rates. 
to Schools in existence, Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. A Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
































——Sa = oe —— | Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341 Lift. D* F tat 8 Jersey Eau-de-Coiogne forms a Charming 
Gift! In great demand at Bazaars, Sales of Work, 
P TE TUIT J cC PYICR , ( andsome case o 0 4-02. bottles, price L4s. 6d. 
PRIVATE TUIT ION, &c. TRUSTWORTHY HOTEL SERVICE.—List of - t be a on fre Ag ae aoe of Unite Hi Kin rdom = 

REIS EG enemas A 150 Hotels and Inns under one control from :—~ poe’ sae ee ~ ay ® Bp ve een gy 
1" , ‘ . os eae 13 BA F. G. de Faye, Chemist, Perfumer by appointment to 

MFAUITION by Post.—Latin, Greek, Maths,, &c., for all TRUST HOUSES, LTD., ; “pgp “spews ‘ en ae He 
at . scat Cine a wio2 Her Majesty Queen Mary, David Place, St. Heller, 
. Exams.— J. Charleston, b.A., 14 Elsham-rd.,W. 14 Short’s Gardens, London, W. Isiand of Jersey. Estabiished 50 years. Price List free, 

Goods sent ¢ ash on Delivery if requested. 
| ee NG Country Clergyman will Tutor and board RIGHTON.—THE KING'S HOTEL, Centre ——___—_—— : o- 

backward or delicate boy. Personal care in health ] best. part of Front. Reconstruction now com- os SALE: The Spectator, 1913-1923, half-yearly 

and interests ; fruit growing, motor.—Rector, Thrigby, | plete., h. & c. water all bedrms., and all modern improve- parcels, Offers; John ©. Van der Veer, 1 





Gt. Yarmouth, mente. Own market garden and Poultry Farm. Tel.: 215, ' Rondu Road, N.W. 2 
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A piece of Constructive Christianity deserving of every + support. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Are Training 1,000 Boys and Girls from all 
parts of the U.K, 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Patrons: 
THEIR MAJESTIES sae KING & QUEEN, 
resident: 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
10,000 Boys have been sent to the Roy al Navy 
and Mercantile Marine. Many hundreds 
have been emigrated to the British 
Dominions. 
3,000 Girls have been trained for Household 
duties, etc. 
vhetrmes anil Treasurer 











BE TH WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, nct only to 

shipwrecked men but to many widows and orphans 

of fishermen and sailors and to aged and distressed 

seafarers. Its funds are low. Will you help? 
Patren: H.M. THE KING. 








C. E, MALDEN, e- M.A 
Depaty Che ~&.. m : i : H y sAY WON, Esq. Bankers: Wittrams Deacon's Bank, Ltp, 
Chairman of * sedate gota oR, Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 


HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
164, SNAP TESSeEe AV.» LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Banker 
WESTMINSTER BANK, 214, "itigh Melbere, WC. 2 


CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1, 
































| Bonus Year 1926. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


FUNDS EXCEED £15,000,000. 


Ph MON. eT. 


RELIEVES PREVENTS 


: 

COLDS - ‘FLU 
> NPE FLU 
: EALANTS 
wi 


2a 


. 


SAW 











Chairman - - The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, M.P. 











DROP of * «" looks very small, but when placed on | By paying £10 per annum now, a father puts his son in a position | 
A the handket anaes its effects are far-reaching. A_ single Yi to insure his life, when he grows up, for a sum which may be as 
$ inhalation is sufficient to ake all the complic: ated passages of 33 much as £1,772 without profits, or £1,340 with profits. The son 
nose and throat in an antiseptic atmosphere. ‘ Vapex” grows | will only have to continue to pay £10 a year, 
H Let | 
ws | Write for particulars to the Secretary at: 
p ! | 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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BOUND BOOKS 


Messrs J. & E. Bumpus, Ltd., commend to 
the notice of bibliographers, and to lovers of 
information about fine books, a Catalogue 
which has just been issued by their Bound » 
Book Department; there will be found a 5 
record of masterly activities and a list of rare > 
or beautiful and desirable works. 


Free on application to 


; 
J. & E. BUMPUS 
4 
4 


stronger o Xj e¢ to air, and it is th o very economical 
miu ie 
All Chemists 3 2/- ell 3,'- 
Sole Makers: THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Ltd., Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 
Yh WU CAVA. G DG. TLD. UDA UD. YU UG — 
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FENCING, GATES, &e. 
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* RAILING WITH CRANKED TOPS AS : 
SHOWN IS THE MOST UNCLIMBABLE : 
ON THE MARKET. 





PLM VLDL DLL 
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350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
’*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 


Catalogue showing many designs of Railing, Gales, etc., free on 
application. 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, LTD., 
WOLVERHAMPTON. And 139 & 141 Cannon St., London, E.C. 4 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued. 
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at AVE you met The Town Crier? A postcard to RE AL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. re \TAMPS.—Wanted, old collections, accumulations 

The Town Crier” Ltd., S., 190 Church Street, free. James St. Tweed Depot 146,Stornoway Scotland, |} or cn covers. Submit, stating price Most, 

Kensingtoa, W.8, asking for a free copy will effect the varieties ~ sale. 100-page catalogue free.—Bridger & 
9 


introduction. DEAL “VAIR ISLE” PULLOVERS, Cardigans, ete,, | Kay, Ltd., 170 Strand, London, ' Ww Cc 
po tp a aren era \ also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted | = ee 


























{ AVE you anything to sell? Rea lers having any- | personally for you by expert knitters, from the real soft ia 
; thing to sell, or prot “sic mal services to offer, are | cosy native wools, AT SHETLAND PRICES.—Send APPEAL, 
Invite bay are. their announcements to the notice of postcard for illustrated booklet to 5,3, Wm. D. Johnson, mer Shaoes - n 
~ ma 4 ease is of rea te 8 the Sp. a i —— Mid-Yell, Shetlands. POOR re soon : — oe ees ete., agricul . al 
‘lassi vertisements cost 2s. per line (35 letters) pop., please help icar, Lode icarage, Cambridge, 
»r insertion, and should reach the Spectator Office, << ie _ sreninmesinnemina -_ 
1 York Street, Covent Garden, Londen, W.C. 2, with ge eon NEW FOR BAZAARS, FETES, &¢ — 
remittance, by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :— | * ~~ Handsome ,Hand-colorred Pottery ; be vutiful ’ "nN An, peveserien 
24° for G insertions; 5° for 13; 7§% for 26; and | COlourings ; big profits. Customer writes : * Pottery SPECTATOR NOTICE. 
10°., for 52. was much admired and sold out before anything else 

Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept, “S," Lindfield, Sussex, ——$_— 





READERS who obtain their copies of 





| 
| 
—_—_—____— 
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H AVE yo R OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 


Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. | \ J ALLPAX (Regd.), the wonder paint, for interior ¥ WD AN 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s Specim “- sent | ,°, decoration, which dries with a soft velvet-like the SPECTATOR through Subscription 
frve.—Henry B. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1, | finish, proving an ideal background for pictures. Avail- Agencies are requested to notify their Changes 


' 

able in 32 lovely colours. Better than distemper in every 
OW TO MAKE MONE Y oe A Rapbt Won | “2 Can be washed or serubbed and applied to old and | Of Address to the Agencies pirEct—and 
O34 ) y Angora Kabbit on | new walls, paper, iron, &c. Ask your decorator. Looklet IPROTAT ; . 
H Forming, Price 1s, 3d Vacancies Pupils ~The pest free ti 8 Patentes ant © eer tnat ere Romaes not to the SPECTATOR Office—thereby 
! dy Rachel Byng, High Sandhoe, Hexham, Wills & Co., Ltd., 22 Ca tle ireen, Bristol. avoiding delay. 
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You will find it a 





better smoke. | 
ig the tobacco you are | 
smoking at present 
does not give you 
complete satisfaction, try 
Player’s Navy Mixture. 


It is a skilful blend of the 

finest tobaccos, and is 

so carefully matured 

and manufactured that 

every pipeful offers you 

the utmost satisfaction 
and charm. 


Try PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


_P.1265 


























BUNYARD’S NURSERIES 


Our New Catalogues of STRAWBERRIES, FRUIT TREES, 
ROSES, HERBACEOUS PLANTS and BULBS are now ready, 
and will be sent to any reader of this paper. 

Established 1796. 
GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 
The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 














DIABETES 
CHELTINE DIABETIC FOODS, of all High-Class Chemists 
and Health Food Stores, 
THE CHELTINE FOODS CO., 22 Cheltine Works, Cheltenham 


Booklet Free. 


or direct from— 


Vrite for Samples 1/-, post free. 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 





THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 








Have you anything to sell? Readers have an unusually 
good opportunity of selling what they have to offer—services, 
the work of their brain or their hands, the small possessions 
for which they no longer have any use, the products of their 
farms or their gardens, dc., by using the Specrator classified 
advertisement columns. Particulars are given on page 328. 
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FAMOUS TRIALS 
OF HISTORY » 


THE RT. HON. THE 


EARL or BIRKENHEAD, P-c. 


(Illus. 24, 
A Review by one of England’s greatest Lord Chancellors. 
In this book the Earl of Birkenhead in his inimitable 
manner tells the story of some of the most historic 
trials, Mary Queen of Scots, Colonel Blood, 
Warren Hastings, Captain Kidd, and Eugene Aram 
are some of the notabilities whose trials he reviews. 
An interesting sidelight on legal history during the 
Jast three hundred years. 


| 


net) 





THE FIRST WORLD | 
FLIGHT ! 
», LOWELL THOMAS 


Cilus. 24/- net) 


Author of “With Lawrence ii 


Arabia.” 

“Indispensable to anyone interested in the subject 
of flight. But to anyone interested in something still 
more universal in its appeal, the courage that can go 
with skill, the recklessness that can join hands with 
calculation and forethought —in a word, the qualities 


of a wioneer—the book will come as a revelation. 
ae , a 
It is slso a great romance.”-—Daily Express. 


HUTCHINSON & Co. 
(PUBLISHERS) LTD., 


PATERNOSTER ROW 




















THE DUAL 
BURBERRY 


Everyone who studies 
fort, protection and appear- 
ance, should wear The Dual 
Burberry, constructed with 
Burberry Gabardine ove 
side and Weol Coating the 
other. It is literally 

TWO COATS 

IN ONE 

TWEED OVERCOAT for 
fine days and WEATEHER- 
PROOF for wet, and is 
instantly convertible from 
one to the other as occasion 
requires. 

THE DUAL 

BURBERRY 
is a distinguished Coat 
for Town or Country, and 
a magnificent safeguard for 
travel; an Overcoat ubiqui- 
tous in its uses and the 
comfert and protection it 
affords. 
BURBERRYS 
HAYMARKET LONDON S.W.1 


bu rys 


coMml- 


The Dual an Wet Days 
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or cleaning Silver. Electro Plate Ac. 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere @ UV 2% & 46 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
COMMERCE DEGREE BUREAU. 


The Institution recognised by the University for the assist- 
ance of External Students preparing for the Commerce Degree 
Examinations of the University, and unable to attend regular 
College Courses. For Prospectus apply to the Secretary (Mr. 
H. J. Crawford, B.A.), 46 Russell Square, W.C. |. 














A GENUINE OLD STYLE TOBACCO. 


HOSE who state that, to-day, tobacco 
cannot be obtained of the quality of 20 

or 30 years ago should smoke FOUR SQUARE 
Matured Virginia. It has that genuine old style 
quality, is air-cured, sun-dried pure Virginia leaf, 
matured in the wood and cut from the cake. 


In case of difficulty in obtaining, write to manufacturers, 
enclosing money for quantity required, This will be sent Post 
Free. Also enclose name and address of your Tobacconist. 


FOUR SQUARE 


MATURED VIRGINIA 
George Dobie & Son, Fro = most good 
Te oo ~:~ ng reese rs Pat 


0%. packets 
Established 1809. a we oie 












































ROUND TABLE 


A Quarfrly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth. 
LEADING CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
THE IMPERIAL COMPLEX. 
POST-WAR TENDENCIES IN EMPIRE TRADE. 
LOCARNO AND THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. 
INTER-ALLIED DEBTS. 
DYARCHY IN ULSTER. 
CANADA AND THE BRITISH NAVY. 
GREAT BRITAIN: THE COAL PROBLEM. 


Also Articles from the Dominions, India, and 
Rhodesia. 
Price 5/- per copy, or 20/- per annum, 


United States & Canada $5 p.a., India Rs.15 p.a., 
unless it is preferred to pay in sterling. Post free. 











To be obtained through all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls, and at 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 




















‘THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


3/6 net. 


| Contents. September, 1926. 
| THE “NEP” AND THE “ NOP” By Professor PAUL MILIUKOV 
| PARLIAMENT IN 1926 
By Captain WEDGWOOD BENN, D.S.0., D.F.C., M.P. 
THE ECONOMIC UNION OF EUROPE By J. A. HOBSON 
THE LIBERAL SUMMER SCHLOOL By E. D. SIMON 
THE MECCA CONFERENCE By Sirdar IKBAL AL! SHAH 
CAN DIALECT SURVIVE? By the Right Hon. T. J. MACNAMARA 
ISRAEL ZANGWILL, THE DREAMER AWAKE _ By M. J. LANDA 
THE NEW IONIAN MIGRATION By NORMAN BENTWICH 
JAPAN'S PREPARATIONS FOR WAR By A. MORGAN YOUNG 
THE PLAYS OF THOMAS DEKKER By CONSTANCE SPENDER 
RENAN’S SISTER, HENRIETTE By THEODORA ROSCOE 
FRANCE'S GREATEST SEA-OFFICER By PERCY CROSS STANDING 
INDIAN AGRICULTURE AND THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 
By DEVENDRA NATH BANNERJEA 
AN EXPERIMENT WITH FOREIGN STUDENTS 
BUTTERFLIES: PROTECTIVE RESEMBLANCE v SEXUAL 
SELECTION By HERBERT MACE 
FOREIGN APFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS 





By E. S. B. 





METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Books for all Tastes 


THE STRENGTH OF ENGLAND 
By Georce F. S. Bowres. With 6 maps. 
8s. 6d. net 


“Unique and of enthralling interest » . . a book 
everyone should read.”—Morning Post. 


TALES OF THE CLIPPER SHIPS 


3y C. Fox Smit. With a frontispiece. 5s. net 


Tales of tall ships and of the men who sailed and loved 
them. 


EXMOOR MEMORIES 
By A. G. Braptey. _ Iiiustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


“Mr. Bradley’s youthful days in a remote Exmoor 
parish have provided him with a store of 
memories for which the lover of the open country will 
be truly grateful.”"—Morning Post. 


AN OUTLINE OF ABNORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
By Wiit1am McDoveat, F.R.S. 15s. net 


“A fascinating volume, full of personal experiences and 
experiments.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“A very complete and yaluable study.”—Daily Mail. 


LETTERS FROM THE GOLD COAST 





By H.H. Princess Marie Louise, G.B.E. 
Illustrated, 16s, net 


“ Amusing and informative letters written with a quite 
unusual charm.”—Scotsman. 

“A most entertaining book—very different from the 
ordinary globe-trotter’s.”—Sunday Times. 


RIVER THAMES 


sy FL V. Morey. Laurence 
Irving. 16s. net 
“Mr. Morley has contrived to make his book at one 
and the same time a very sound guide to the river and 
the places through which it runs and an entertaining 
story.”—Westminster Gazette. 


The Best New Nevels 
Order from your bookseller or library 

THE GOD WITHIN HIM’ ROBERT HICHENS 
MONSIEUR X R. W. SNEDDON 
BUTTERED SIDE DOWN EDNA FERBER 
COMRADE JILL HERBERT ADAMS 
LAUNCELOT LORD ERNEST HAMILTON 
DISCOVERY VICTORIA T. COATS 
FOOTSTEPS IN THE NIGHT 


C. FRASER-SIMSON 
THE LAWLESS LOVER 


N. W. BYNG 
IN A FAR CORNER 
CHRISTINE 


Illustrated by 





CAMPBELL THOMSON 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 























FOR BEST SN APSHOTS 









*Phone: 


WALLACE HEATON 
Mayfair 2066 bed 


re ~ 
fa} Se 119.NEW BOND ST. 
\, LONDON. w.i. 








eehee® RT orate 
Ups 


+t 


Use Only “KODAK” Film 


The Dependable Film in the Yellow Carton. 
“ KODAK” LISTS FREE. 


qt Alw~ 


Reture 














SEND US YOUR DEVELOPING | 
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| NINETEENTH | BLOTTED 
| CENTURY ||| SCUTCHEONS 
AND AFTER = Some Society “ Causes Célebres” 


E CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER : : by Hor ACE WYNDH AM 


America: Quixote or Shylock ? 














By A. Wyarr TILBy. Author of “The Mayfair Calendar,” “Famous 
=| Mining Royalties and the Coal Problem. = Trials Retold,” etc. 
By Sir Recinatp Crappock, G.C.1LE., K.C.S8.1. [= (I hae 
Australia’s Model City. By J. R. Warson. ss ; illus. 10/- wet) 
. Retells in a very readable way a dozen causes 


Finnish Farming : its Lessons for Great Britain. 
By Sir Frank Fox. 
The Mujik, the Mir and the Land. 


célébres that thrilled ‘high’ society in the past.”— 
Daily Chronicle, “1 have enjoyed dipping into these 





= By VALENTINE O'Hara. old scandals.”—Sphere. “As readable as fiction.” 
=| Mahatma Gandhi. By CorNELIA SORABJIL —Morning Post. “An amusing book for an idle 
The Significance of Cricket Reform. 3 hour.”—New Statesman. 
By the Rev. the Hon. Epwarp Lytretton, D.D. 
Rome. By Captain Corin R. Cooter, D.S.O. 
Byroniana: the Archives of the London Greek M R 
” Committee. By E. 8. De Breer and ORE EMINISCENCES OF 


Water Seton, D.Lit. 
Moliére and Bernard Shaw. By Eiri CaMMAERTs. AN OLD BOHEMIAN 
Pushkin’s Notebooks: a Chapter of Literary 3 
= History. By Mrs. Haroip WILLIAMs. = by 
Michaelangelo : Matchmaker. 
e By W. Branxcu Jonnson. ITZROY GARDNER 
=| The Puzzle Champion. By Ernest G. Brack. | Masor F 
; The Rock of Aornos. / ; 
By Lieut.-General Sir Georce MacMunn, Illus. 18/- net) 
K.C.B., K.C.S.I., D.S.O. 
: The Elder Generations and Ourselves. 
E By RoBerRT SWANN. 
Feminism and Marriage: a Reply. 








“A cheery book of London Bohemian life, with good 
stories of famous Victorians.’—Daily Chronicle. 
“It may be gathered that not only for his theatrical 
stories that this old Bohemian’s book is so interest- 

















E By Lapy Grove. = | ing, but as much on account of his memories of a 
=| The Element of Chance. By PeNruyN CHAVE. : London that has disappeared."—Evening Standard. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 36)- post free. 
CONSTABL® : 10 & 12 Orange Street, London, W.C. 2. 3s. net. HUTCHINSON & Co. 
ST ; (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row 














“ THE naee OF i MAGAZINES.” | | 
/“BLACKWOOD”? ‘SANE SEX BOOKS | 
There are Sex Books and Sex Tooks, For clean, honest, straight- 


FOR SEPTEMBER. forward information there is on ly one choice, and that is The Life 
CONTENTS. and Race Series published by the proprietors of the 6d. Monthly 
se aoe Magi —— “a Health aan Eiictency.” Rs. . books do not ps ander to 


=. 





EEERRRRELESEALARRESCARESERECEERROE TERE: 


SPORTING RECOLLECTIONS OF A ii “gerry agrees aaace 

DIPLOMATIST, By the Earl of Onslow. | WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH CONTROL) 

TALES OF S.0.S, AND T.T.T. Wusting the elder askin, taty,, ind wiihocd exciton, OE 
By Bennet Copplestone. 78 SEALIPIES OF MARRIAGE 

SESE. By Gundi. » Y Eoectas ta er es ige and Parent hood pan 6/9 

THE SECRET OF DEATH |{ INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


Solace and After Marriage Difficulties solved by a 6 9 
Master Mind , soe one ese ose / 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 
By Warter M. Garicnan, 
A book sore t every woman of forty years and upwards ‘ 
must possess ... ove ene eee eee eee 6, 9 


By Harold E, Gorst. 
BUSH GIPSIES. By Fundi. | 
THE MESSIAH OF BAFFIN LAND. 


By Herbert Patrick Lee. 





























MOVABLE ¢ COLUMNS. By Pousse Cailloux. THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX e 13 / : 
PULO CONDORE. By David Hannay } The revised and modernized edition (illustrated). / : 
RC TE a ee | MANHOOD By Cuartes Thompson 3/. 5 
MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. he Facts of Life presented to Men me ae me 80" & 
" MATRIMONY By Mona Barro. 3/. § 

Subscribers be ie at : Howe and Abroad can have The Truth about Marriage ... ov oe nn we = 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine” sent by post monthly for | WOMANHOOD By Moxa Barro. 3/. § 
30s. yearly, or 15s. for six months. he Facts of Life for Women ... eee eee oe / = 
scommarencenna o GIRLHCOD By Mona Barep ; 3/. 5 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, LTD., The Facts of Life for Girls, beautifully explained... 9, F| 
15 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, BOYHOOD By Cuartrs Tompson. 2 / i 
Edinburgh. London. | nee oe oe Do ee ee ee ee SED 

ae THE ART OF COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE; or, How 3 fi. = 

to Love. By Water M. GaLtician. / = 

Gititipiicindt YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD Ry Warter M, Gatticuan. 3 / : 
7 ——— Or Se Knowledge { oung People ... ove ove -™ ~ 
THE LURE OF LOVE = 

By Dr. Rosertsoy attace, M.B., C.M. Fe > 

A manual for ae Brides and Benedicts ... one “= § 





THE VEIL AND THE VISION By Warrer M. Gatticuan, 4 / 
A Novel of Absorbing Human Interest ... , ae * i 


‘Spectator’ Competition, 
AUGUST 28, 1926 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon, (Sce page 315.) 


Each by of “ Health and Ff 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD. 


122 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, EC. 4. 
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THE ATTRACTIVE SEPTEMBER 





WINDSOR 


CONTAINING COMPLETE STORIES BY 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH, 

ARTHUR MILLS, 
PHILIPPA SOUTHCOMBE, 
A vivid article by 


SUZANNE LENGLEN 


E. F. BENSON, 


G. B. STERN, 


BARRY PAIN. 


| A striking nature-study by 


H. THOBURN-CLARKE 





SCIENCE 
FOR ALL 


AN OUTLINE FOR BUSY PEOPLE 


With an Introduction by 


SIR CHARLES S. SHERRINGTON, 


O.M., G.B.E., M.A., M.D., Sc.D., Ex-President of 
the Royal Society. 








HIS authoritative volume, in 

which some of the greatest living 
authorities place us fully abreast of 
modern discoveries and theories, is 
designed to meet the needs of the 
large and rapidly increasing class of 
readers who, while keenly interested 
in Natural Science, have neither the 
time nor the means to master the 
innumerable text books, ‘“ papers” 
and reports necessary to an intelligent 
understanding not only of recent 
developments but of the elementary 
principles and “laws” upon which 
all the amazing progress of the 
present century has been based. 
Foolscap 410. Cloth. 384 pp. With many 
diagrams,and 32 full-page Plates. Pictorial 

Iirapper in Colour. 6s. net. 





NEW NOVELS 


From all Booksellers. 


DORNFORD YATES 


THE STOLEN MARCH 
5 A tote of wild fancy and sparkling wit.”— 
Trish Times. 


WALLACE B. NICHOLS 


SECRET MARKET 
“A good first novel.”—TJimes. * Proves 
greatly entertaining to us.”’—Morning Post. 


FRED M. WHITE 


THE RIDDLE OF THE RAIL 
“An unusually clever piece of work, and 
quite the best thing Mr. White has done.” 
Westminster Gazette, 


DOROTHY ROGERS 


THE STAND-BY 
* A most attractive story, skilfully built, and 
well told.""—Hampshire Telegraph. 


JOHN H. VAHEY 
UP NORTH 


Romance and adventure go hand in hand in 
this exciting story by the author of “ Fiddle- 
strings.” 


EFFIE A. ROWLANDS 


BRAVE LOVE 


A_ charmingly written, most entertaining 
and admirable book."’—IJrish Independent, 


7s. 6d. Net. 





From all Libraries, 


HAROLD BINDLOSS 


re _ SOUR GRAPES 
‘ An exciting story amidst the scenery of the 
Solway Firth. 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX 


THE BLACK OWL 

“Full of excitement.”’—Times. * Breath- 

lessly extiting from start to finish.”—Cardiff 
Western Mail, 


CHARMAN EDWARDS 


DERISION 


“A novel of vital sincerity and dramatic 
realism, told with great charm.”’—Liverpool 
Courter. 


DOUGLAS W. SPURGEON 


THE WHEEL OF CIRCUMSTANCE 


“ Written with more freshness and _ singu- 
larity of style than most criminal conundrums,” 
Liverpool Post. 


CARLTON DAWE 


THE GLARE 


The story of a shop-girl who is loved by a 
peer, told with freshness and charm, 


EDWIN PUGH 


EMPTY VESSELS 
“An extremely clever romance.’’—Daily 
Graphic. 


Ready—September 10. 


THE HEIRESS OF WYKE 
FLOTSAM OF THE LINE - 
THE MAN WHO STOOD ALONE. .- 


- »- KATHARINE TYNAN 
OTTWELL BINNS 
PAUL TRENT 





MRS. BEETON’S FAMOUS COOKERY BOOKS 


“The best Cookery Books in the World.” 


MRS. 


Strongly bound, 12/6 net. 


BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 


Also half-Morocco, 25/-; and half-Calf, 31/6. 


Containing over 4,000 Recipes, besides hundreds of illustrations and many colour plates. 


A complete guide to Cookery in all its branches. 


MRS. BEETON’S FAMILY COOKERY 


MRS. BEETON’S EVERYDAY COOKERY 
MRS. BEETON’S ALL ABOUT COOKERY 
MRS. BEETON’S COOKERY BOOK 


ECONOMICAL 








WARD, LOCK & CO., LIMITED, 


: PRACTICAL 





Strongly bound, 8/6 net 


Cloth, 6/- net 
Cloth, 4/6 net 
Cloth, 2/6 net 


RELIABLE 


SALISBURY SQ., LONDON, E.C. 4 
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ROLLS: ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 





g . e 
LIKE many another great industrial 
organisation, the Rolls-Royce enter. 
prise began in a modest way. But 
from the first their products were 
recognized as being completely in ad- 
© 

vance of everything else of the kind, 
and more than ever to-day the new . 
Rolls-Royce “Phantom” chassis is 
without a rival in mechanical per- 
fection, appearance, and performance,’ 


‘Westminster Gazette,’ on 21st July, 1926 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 


14-15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telegrams: Rolhead, Piccy, London 
Telephone: Mayfair 6040 (4 lines) 
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The Best Policy 


to meet your particular requirements 
is a simple matter to decide if you 
apply to the Scottish Widows Fund, 
which transacts all kinds of Life 
Assurance and Annuity Business. 


Scottish Widows 
Fund 


AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Founded 1815. Funds: 254 Millions. 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh (GC. J. 
Lidstone, Manager end 
Actuary); Londen Offices: 
28 Cornhill, E.C. 3 (Phone: 
Avenue 1066 cnd 3447), 
and 17 Wetcrloo Place, 
S.W.1 (Phone: Gerrard 
5021). 

















Che Churcly 
Pastoral-Aid Society 
stands for the 

Gonversion of souls, by the 

J roclaiming of the Gospel, through 
A geressive Evangelization, along 
Spiritual lines. 


Donations and subscriptions will be gratefully 
received by The Secretaries, 


Church 
Pastoral-Aid 


Society 


Falcon Court, 32 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 














IN THE PRESS 








THE TWELVE HOUSES OF 
THE ZODIAC, IN RELATION | 
TO THE TWELVE ORGANIC 
STRUCTURES OF THE 
HUMAN CONSTITUTION 


BY 
The Rev. HOLDEN EDWARD SAMPSON 
(Author of “ Progressive Creation,” “ Scientific Mysticism,” &c. 
Editor of “ KOINONIA” Quarterly Magazine). 


Demy 8vo. 269 Pages 3/6 NET Cloth Bound. 


Orders may be placed and Enquiries made to 


THE EK-KLESIA PRESS 
TANNERS GREEN,WYTHALL, Nr. BIRMINGHAM 
Or to 


RIDER & CO., 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, 





LONDON, E.C. 4. 





BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


Every room will be 





comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


10lbs. of fuel. 


Burns slowly through 
the night without 
attention. 








All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 





Can easily he stoked by a lady. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET: 
THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Lid., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 
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